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A STEAM VOYAGE ON THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


Duane the month of June, 1838, I was detained some time at 
Marseilles, waiting the arrival of a friend who had engaged to 
accompany me to the Levant. At length, when I had almost 
determined to retrace my steps to Paris, and ascertain the 
cause of delay, a letter came: my friend’s arrangements had 
been suddenly upset; and he could not leave Paris. It was 
Saturday, and it still wanted some hours of sunset, so J in- 
stantly began to inquire the best method of proceeding to Malta. 
There were several vessels in the harbour, bound for the island, 
the skippers of which each assured me that his vessel was sure 
to sail next day, or the day after at the farthest ; but I knew them | 
too well to believe a word they said,—-so, having satisfied myself 
from appearances that not one of them would leave the harbour 
for at least ten days, I gave up the idea of proceeding in a sailing 
vessel, and determined to try a steamer. The French govern- | 
ment-steamers were, I soon found, the only ones plying between 
Marseilles and Malta, aud I was informed that the Sesostris | 
would sail on Monday at four, p. M. I therefore returned to my 
hotel, and made the necessary preparations for the voyage. 

Next day I paid a visit to a friend who had had some experience 
in Levantine steamers, to ask his advice regarding what part of 
the vessel J should sail in, also regarding provisions, &c. The 
weather had been extremely sultry for some weeks, and no rain 
had fallen in the South of France for more than a month; conse- 
quently a voyage of nearly a thousand miles on the Mediterranean, 
at that time, was likely to be a warm one. 

My friend, after inquiring concerning my travelling wardrobe, 
pronounced it sufficient, come sun, come rain, and advised 
me strongly to take a deck-passage. The first cabin, he remarked, 
was very expensive, both as regarded the passage-money and pro- 
visions,—the latter the passenger being obliged to pay for, whether 
he partake or not; but his principal objection was the intolerable 
heat arising from the sun, joined to that caused by the fire and 
vapour of six or seven days’ steaming. The second cabin was 
moderate in price, but in it also the passengers must pay exorbi- 
tant prices for provisions, whether partaken of or not, while it was 
as hot as the first cabin. The deck, on the contrary, my friend 
assured me, could be tolerated during the day, as there were plenty 
of opportunities of sitting in the shade, whilst it was not too cold 
during the night: there was another point too, and a very import- 
ant one to an Englishman in a French boat; deck-passengers 
were allowed to carry their own provisions with them, or purchase 
from the steward, according as they felt inclined. Having listened to 
all these considerations and seriously weighed the matter in my 
own mind, I determined on taking a deck-passage. 

On Monday forenoon I repaired to the proper authorities, and 
had my passport inspected. I then directed my steps to the Bri- 
tish Consul, and, having got the necessary papers, proceeded to 
the office of the steamer, and producing all these documents, left 
them in the hands of the clerk, paid my passage-money, and 
received a ticket containing the rules and regulations to be observed 
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on embarking and during the voyage. They were very strict, but, 
as I found afterwards, ‘‘ more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance.” 

After my luggage was all packed, I summoned ‘ boots,’’ and 
consulted regarding the proper provisions for the voyage: the 
result was, that we both sallied out together, and returned with the 
following, which, with the addition of water, we judged sufficient 
for one man during a week :—Two loaves of bread, each eighteen 
inches long, four pounds of biscuit, one pound of Parmesan cheese, 
two pounds of boiled beef, a pound of loaf-sugar, and two bottles 
of brandy. The steamer was to sail at four, and I left my hotel at 
three, dressed in summer style. We had about fifteen minutes’ walk 
to the place of embarkation. On leaving the hotel, the sun was 


| oppressively warm, and the white dust blowing through the streets 


in dense clouds; but ere we had gone a hundred yards the rain 


| began to pour, and long before we reached the quay, it fell in tor- 


rents;—my cloak was at hand, however, and wrapping it round 
me, I congratulated myself that long before its well-lined cloth 
was wet through, the sun would be as bright in the heavens as 
ever. On arriving at the quay, we found an immense number of 
little boats, the inmates of which were very solicitous for our 
favour, and having embarked in one which had an awning to pro- 
tect us from the sun, I was soon on board the steamer with my 
luggage. The moment I was on board, an officer demanded my 
ticket, and referring to a bundle of papers, said I was all right. 
It was within a few minutes of the time of sailing, and passengers 
were arriving in great numbers, all of whom were asked for their 
tickets, and a reference made to the bundle of passports ere they 
were let out of the immediate surveillance of a warrant-officer 
armed with sword and pistol. So uniformly regular did every 
one’s passport appear to be, that I began to think it was only a 
form to inspect them, until the officer turning round to a German 
student who had just appeared, demanded his bill of health. The 
student said it had been left with the clerk, along with his other 
papers, when he engaged his passage. The officer called him “a 
liar,’’ and said that he had never had one. An official from the 
land now stepped forward, and stated that there had been more 
passengers engaged than bills of health taken, and that he attended 
in consequence, as the steamer could not clear out until this matter 
was rectified. On referring to the list of bills of health furnished, 
the German student’s name was net there, and in great wrath, 
swearing in French, German, and Italian, he was obliged to pay 
three francs and a half to have his according to rule. 

At four o’clock the Post-office boat came alongside ; some letter- 
bags and five small casks of silver money were put on board in 
charge of an officer, the large bell was rung, and all those for the 
shore were ordered to quit the vessel. The cry through the vessel 
now was “ L’appel, Tappel,’’ (the calling of the names,) and 
several petty officers were employed in gathering the passengers 
from every part of the vessel to the quarter-deck. As soon as the 
first lieutenant had been informed that every one unconnected 
with the vessel was now on the poop, the commissariat began calling 
out the list of passengers, each answering to his name, and passing 
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to another part of the vessel, When the list was finished, the 
commissariat informed the first lieutenant that everything was 
right ; the side ladders were drawn up, and in a few minutes we 
were out of the basin of Marseilles, and steaming through the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean. During the bustle attending our 
departure the rain poured with unabated fury, and continued to 
do so until two o’clock next morning, when it stopped at sunrise. 
It was soon pretty evident that the clothes I had on would not 
protect me during the night ; so the cloak was laid aside until I 
put on over my coat, a surtout, pilot-coat, and mackintosh. The 
cloak was then put above all, and I again congratulated myself on 
being fully waterproof, as my mackintosh was of the great-coat 
form and reached considerably below the knee. 

When we were fairly at sea, one of the warrant-officers got each 
of the passengers to point out his luggage, which was stowed away 
in different places, in order that no mistake might occur in the 
various ports at which we were to touch: by the time this was 
accomplished, the deck was covered with passengers, who, finding 
their berths too hot, preferred the wet of the deck to the heat of 
the cabin. In the first cabin there were about twenty passengers 
for Leghorn, four for Civita Vecchia, one for Maita, and two for 
Athens. In the second cabin there were, an Italian singer pro- 
ceeding to some one of the theatres on the Adriatic, a good- 
natured merry sort of fellow, who was never loth to enliven the 
company with a song; five Italian refugees proceeding to the 
Papal states for protection ; two merchants of and for Leghorn ; 
two cooks proceeding by way of Alexandria to the establishment 
of Lord Elphinstone in India; a very old Italian on his way to 
the holy sepulchre; and several attendants belonging to parties in 
the first cabin. We of the deck were more select. There were four 
German students (Bursckenschaft) returning from Paris to Aus- 
tria; one Fanaariote returning from London to Constantinople, 
and the writer. We, the deck-passengers, weresoon acquainted, and 
amber pipes and cigars were passed from one to another ; at last 
the store of provisions was alluded to,—we gathered round a large 
barrel-head and displayed our edibles. The other five had 
many things I could not boast of—but I had one advantage, with 
my brandy ; one of the bottles was produced and a flask of water: 
our carousal-bowl was an old tin jug, our table cloth a late number 
of ** Le National,” our table a barrel-head, while the rain poured 
down in torrents, and we were obliged to put an umbrella over our 
good things; nevertheless we all made a hearty meal—the various 
stores were free to all, and we laughed and talked over the idea of 
happiness having much to do with outward things. When the 
repast was finished, each wrapped up his stores, and a good glass 
of brandy-and-water, pipes and cigars, songs and anecdotes, kept 
us merry, and I had almost forgotten that it rained, when the in- 
creased weight of my cloak recalled my attention ; it was now ten 
o'clock at night, and the cloak was as wet as if it had been tossed 
in the sea since we left Marseilles. None of us felt much cold 
during the night. A gentleman and his lady slept in their carriage 
on deck ; a second carriage was occupied by two footmen who had 
it in charge ;—two first-cabin and one second-cabin passengers 
kept the deck all night : the remainder of the passengers preferred 
to be stewed below. At last the morning broke, dry and brilliant ; 
our wet clothes were hung up here and there, boots and shoes 
were kicked from our feet, and ere six o’clock we were as merry 
as crickets, sitting on the dry deck enjoying our breakfast, which 
we accompanied by a small glass of brandy, and a large one of 
good wine, a flask of which some one drew from out his havre- 
sack. 

Before noon, every appearance of the former night’s rain had 
vanished ; our clothes were dry—and so, I am sorry to say, were 





my two bottles. The day was a remarkably beautiful one ; nobody 
was sick, but all enjoying themselves, by either joining or passively 
looking at the sporting, leaping, wrestling, and quarter-staff, 
which occupied the attention of the crew as well as passengers for 
the greater part of the day. The porpoises, too, seemed to join 
in the fun, as they sported in hundreds before, under, and on each 
side of our vessel; while the water was so transparent, that on 
looking over the bows, these merry fish could be seen far, far down 
in the water. In the afternoon, we passed the island of Corsica, 
towards which, as long as it was in sight, all eyes were directed ; 
and many were the curses I heard vented forth against the English 
nation, for their treatment of the once obscure native of that little 
isle (Napoleon) —‘and one who, if he had lived,’’ said one of the 
passengers, “ would have made Paris the capital of Europe.” In 
the evening there were several card-parties formed—but whist 
was not one of the games played. Thus the time passed away, and 
as the shades of night were drawing around, I picked out the 
‘softest plank,” and, with ‘a reeving-block” for my pillow, lay 
down and fell asleep. 

I imagine the night must have been a very quiet one, as, when 
I was awakened, I found the sun had the start of me. Ina few 
minutes all was bustle and confusion, passengers running hither 
and thither, tumbling over baggage and ropes, with both of which 
the deck was again covered. We were off the port of Leghorn, 
where a great many passengers, two chaises, and an immense 
quantity of luggage had to be landed ; although to me it seemed 
doubtful if passengers and luggage could be landed, and not at all 
doubtful that the carriages could not, on account of the heavy 
swell setting in from the east. It was now six in the morning, 
and the captain said he should remain eight hours here, but would 
not go into the harbour unless compelled. As soon as this 
determination was known, the passengers began to form them- 
selves into parties, who elected one to make a bargain witha 
boatman. In less than ten minutes from the time our anchor was 
let go, there could not be less than thirty boats alongside, each 
having from four to six men. Watermen are the same all the 
world over, consequently there was much wrangling before a bar- 
gain was struck. The ladder was at last let down, and the first 
party began to descend; but it was a task sufficient to try the 
nerves of the most hardy, as the boat was one moment drawn 
from the ladder with great velocity, and the next dashed up against 
it. One man was rather shy of letting go his hold, and he was 
hauled out of the boat again after his feet had been in it, immersed 
up to the middle in water ; and-had it not been for the two sailors 
who manned the foot of the ladder instantly hauling him in, he 
would have been much hurt, if not killed, between the ladder and 
the boat : as it was, he appeared neither hurt nor frightened, and 
when the boat approached again, he leaped from the ladder at once 
into the bottom. After receiving the proper number of passengers, 
each boat dropped astern, where it held on until the luggage was 
lowered by ropes. In this manner, and in about two hours, all 
the passengers and their luggage were safely disembarked. The 
last boatful was an English diplomatic gentleman, his wife, and a 
man and maidservant. The man-servant at once got into the 
boat; but the maid stood on the lower step screaming at the pitch 
of her voice, and no entreaty could make her put her foot in the 
boat: at last a sailor took her in his arms, and stepping in with 
her, laid her safely down in the bottom of the boat, where she 
began to roar more lustily than ever, screeching that she was @ 
drowned woman. The lady now appeared on the last step; a 
sailor handed her in, and laid her also down in the boat. I never 
certainly saw two women so terrified in my life—but the outward 
language of their fear was totally different. The servant screamed 
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and beat the boat with her hands, while the tears ran from her 
swollen eyes down her inflamed cheeks. The lady was dreadfully 
pale, perfectly quiet, and, to all appearance, almost unconscious 
of everything around. 

After the passengers were all disposed of, the attention of the 
crew was directed to the carriages, one of which was soon slung, 
and a large boat prepared to receive it; but after many vain 
attempts to place it in the boat the design was abandoned, and 
rather than run the risk of losing the carriages, the anchor was 
ordered to be weighed, and we stood for the harbour. That the 
reason of the captain’s unwillingness to approach the harbour was 
a quarrel of some sort was evident, as the harbour-officers would 
not allow any of the warps to be fastened to the shore, which 
caused a great deal of abuse from all parties. At last our steamer 
was safely moored alongside of a large Swedish vessel ; and as it 
still wanted five hours of the time appointed for sailing, four of us 
joined together, and, hiring a boat, went ashore. No one prevented 
our landing; no one asked for our passports even on entering the 
town; and if they had, we could not have given them, as they 
were in the hands of the commissariat. The streets were burning 
hot, and glared unpleasantly to the eye. The cafés were filled 
with smokers and drinkers : we wandered up one street and down 
another for several hours—smoked our pipes, drank our coffee and 
iced punch—bought each a bottle of rum, and a pipe head shaped 
as a bust of Napoleon, and repaired on board our steamer in good 
time. Attwo rp. m. the mail-bags came on board, the anchor was 
weighed, and we steamed out of the port. 

At Leghorn we had left the greater part of our passengers ; all 
the deck ones but the Fanaariote and myself were gone. The 
steamer was not so crowded nor so merry, but the day was as 
hot as ever; and towards evening it blew a capful of wind. All 
the passengers but Georgidas and myself were sick: we, Robin- 
son Crusoe-like, constructed of tarpaulins a sort of tent, and 
Georgidas having en oriental coverlid, we stretched it under its 
shade and soon fell asleep. 

At four next morning we were awakened by hearing the anchor 
drop, and on turning out, found we were off Civita Vecchia. In 
a short time we were surrounded by boats, but no one was allowed 
to approach, as one or two boats, with the Papal flag in the stern 
pulled round and round the steamer. It appeared that we were 
deemed in quarantine, and must await examination of the bills of 
health before any communication with the shore could be held. 
It was the 14th of June, a solemn festival day, and we could 
easily discern moving along the shore, a long procession of priests, 
friars, soldiers, crosses, crosiers, banners, and other ecclesiastical 
appendages, as also immensely large lighted candles, although it 
was good daylight. At ten o’clock we got permission, and 
went ashore: the procession was filing its interminable length 
throvgh the streets, while every head was uncovered and every 
knee bent before it. In the procession there could not have 
been fewer than ten thousand soldiers and about five thousand 
priests : some of the latter were carried on cushioned seats, borne 
on men’s shoulders, and shaded by a canopy supported on long 

poles by four men; others walked under a canopy—but these 
were dignitaries. The great mass of the priests were of course on 
foot; some of them wore shoes, others sandals, but at least one- 
third walked barefoot. After the procession had passed, we went 
up to the town, where we found all the shops shut, and flags 
Suspended from many of the windows. At the corners of a great 
many streets pavilions were erected, in which were crosses and 
candles burning. Before these the pious Catholic might be seen 
on his knees, crossing himself and saying his prayers. At last 


it down with half a bottle of the wine profanely called Lachryme 
Christi ; entered some of the churches; visited the holy well, 
—which is said,and I think with truth, to contain the finest 
water in Europe; took each a bottle of it with us, and repaired on 
board. At noon the mail-bags came alongside, and we held on 
our course, leaving the island of Sardinia on our starboard quarter. 
The day, as usual, was fine; various games and sports amused 
us: and at night, the tent being again constructed, the Greek and 
myself turnedin. At sunrise on Friday morning the volcano 
Stromboli was seen puffing as if it were smoking a cigar. At 
eight a. mM. we anchored in the Bay of Naples ; but none save the 
mail-boat was allowed to communicate with the shore—a regulation 
which raised the choler of the many watermen paddling around 
us, who abused the officers in no measured language, and were 
answered with equal warmth. 

At ten the mail-boat returned ; the anchor was again weighed, 
and we steered down towards the Straits of Messina. During the 
afternoon the coast of Sicily appeared in sight ; and at sunrise on 
Saturday morning we were in sight of Mount Etna, covered with 
snow. It continued visible nearly the whole day, and long after 
the coast of Sicily had disappeared. At sunset no land was to be 
seen ; but at two o'clock on Sunday morning the steamer dropped 
anchor in the harbour of the island of Malta. 





MENTAL EXERCISE IN RELATION TO HEALTH. . 


WHATEVER opinion may be entertained respecting the merits 
of phrenologists as the founders of a new science of mind inde- 
pendently of any previous system of metaphysics, all who are 
competent judges unanimously award to them the credit of having 
suown more clearly than had ever before been done the intimate 
connexion between the mind and body, and the powerful, never- 
ceasing action and reaction of those two constituents of our 
nature upon each other. They have, moreover, traced the conse- 
quences, so momentous to man, of this connexion, and have laid 
down rules deduced from their inquiries for the practical guidance 
of mental training, which are gradually gaining ground, and are 
destined to subvert much that is still adhered to in education. By 
these means they have conferred benefits upon mankind, which 
may well console them, should they eventually arrive at the con- 
clusion, that much of their science, on which they now most pride 
themselves, is not based on nature—or, at least, consists of hasty 
deductions from, or too extended generalisations of, facts that are 
undeniable. 

Nor have the advantages derived from this source been confined 
to the early periods of life: it has been shown that, throughout 
human existence, he who would enjoy the highest degree of health 
must bear in mind that that blessing is the result of certain condi- 
tions of the mind as well as of the body, and that the relation 
which they bear to each other is one of the most influential circum- 
stances on which health is dependent. 

The functions of the nervous system, and especially of its centre 
and principal organ, the brain, have been explained in a previous 
paper, (in No. 38,) to which we beg to refer our readers, as con- 
taining the statement of the facts on which what follows is based. 

From that article it will be seen that the functions of the ner- 
vous system are twofold: one set relating to the processes of the 
organic life;the other giving rise to the phenomena of animal 
existence. Of the latter class we may regard the operations of the 
moral and intellectual being as the highest developments ; and 
they are all but universally referred to the brain as the seat of the 
soul, without which the animating principle would never manifest 
itself to our senses, and through which it is brought into commu - 

nication with the material world. 

It is this circumstance—that the same organ is engaged in 
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of reason, imagination, and sentiment—which occasions the 
mutual influence of mind and body. 

Nor let it be thought strange that functions so dissimilar, and 
apparently incongruous, should be devolved upon one material 
organ. The body is designed to be the minister to the soul, the 
latter being set over it as its guide and ruler. It is needful, 
therefore, that the vital energies should be brought under the con- 
trol of the will; and this could best be effected by making that 
organ which was selected as the medium between the mind and the 
external world the regulator and director of the corporeal pro- 
cesses. 

Exercise is as essential to the health of the brain as to that of 
any other organ, and with precisely the same limitations and ex- 
ceptions. It must be proportioned to the strength of the brain in 
its vigour and duration, and fitted to call into action all the parts 
and faculties of the organ. Every function of the body, more 
especially every voluntary action, takes from the brain a portion of 
that vital energy which it is its peculiar office to furnish, and thus 
sets it in action to supply the deficiency thereby occasioned. In 
like manner, every exercise of mind, from the mere reception of 
impressions upon the organs of sense, up to the most abstract 
speculation, acts upon the brain, tending to exhaust its energies ; 
but, when not excessive, stimulating it to healthful and invigorat- 
ing action. 

The nervous system, during infancy and childhood, is predomi- 
nant in the animal economy; the various organic processes are 
now in their greatest vigour; the whole system is full of life and 
activity, and hence the heaviest demands are made upon the con- 
trolling and directing powers of the nervous system: moreover, 
though the mind is as yet incapable of reasoning and reflection, 
it is incessantly employed in receiving impressions from all the 
senses; a new world is around and within it, striking, with a 
force and power unknown in after-life, upon the tender and sensi- 
tive brain, Hence, though the nervous system is, comparatively 
speaking, most active and largely developed, the labours imposed 
upon it by the wants of the body are quite sufficient to occupy all 
its powers. Since, then, the amount of toil inevitable is so great, 
the utmost caution is requisite in imposing other tasks upon the 
brain, 

Many parents and teachers there are, notwithstanding, whose 
chief object seems to be to occupy all the feeble mental powers of 
children, frora the earliest dawn of reason, in incessant efforts at 
the acquisition of book-knowledge ; who, wholly mistaking the 
nature and end of education, and ignorant of the human constitu- 
tion, deem that they best promote the interests of those committed 
to their care by shutting them up from the sights and sounds of 
nature (from which the unshackled child does, in truth, derive a 
fund of knowledge far more extensive and valuable, because better 
calculated for reception and comprehension in the youthful mind 
than any to be gathered by them from books), and compelling 
them to wear out their temper and energy on tasks which have no 
interest or attraction for them, and are too often utterly unsuited 
to their years and wants. The consequences of this sad mistake 
have been often told, but they must be told again. 

Ill health, in some shape or other, must follow such a course of 
training. The nervous influence, diverted from the natural 
channels, no longer supplies the vital power to the vegetative 
organs: the digestive functions may, perhaps, first be affected ; 
then the blood is deteriorated in quality, and the body conse- 
quently arrested in its career of rapid development; the brain 
itself, deprived of the requisite stimulus and support from the 
blood, grows less and less able to support its multifarious duties, 
either physical or intellectual: thus, in a brief space, disease, 
rapidly bringing on dissolution, or destined to terminaie in the 
same catastrophe by slow and lingering steps, is implanted in the 
young and susceptible frame. Or the course of events may be 
somewhat different. The undue excitement of the brain may 
divert tov large a proportion of the vital current into its blood- 
vessels. As we have before pointed out (No. 50), this is necessa- 
wily attended with a corresponding increase of development and 





activity in the whole nervous system; and thus it may at first 
appear that a provision is made to obviate the evils that might 
otherwise flow from'the excessive cultivation of the intellect. And 
nature does make the effort, but then it is at the expense of all the 
other parts of the body; the bones and muscles languish for want 
of the proper supply of blood; while the nervous system, excited 
to an extraordinary degree of vigour, and no longer meeting with 
the resistance which the other parts of the system in a healthy 
state oppose to it, becomes too powerful: all the vital energies are 
concentrated in it, and then for a time the mind may rapidly 
expand its faculties: parents and friends may be charmed with 
displays of precocious reflection and genius, and flatter themselves 
with the hope of continuous progression until maturity, and of 
unheard-of intellectual greatness; but the dream will—must— 
soon be dissipated by the sad reality of broken-down health, of 
mental imbecility, and probably of death. It is vain to think that 
plans so opposed to the plainest laws of the human constitution 
can result in aught but failure and disappointment. 

These are the more serious cases, which, though by no means 
rare, are of seldom occurrence compared with the innumerable 
instances in which the constitution is weakened, and permanent 
ill-health produced, by years of unremitting application to the 
various branches of scholastic education. To these evils young 
females are by far the most exposed. The circle of accomplish- 
ments they are now expected to possess is so extensive, that the 
acquisition demands the undivided application of all their time and 
faculties; their lives are a succession of tasks and lessons, inter- 
rupted only by the intervals of sleep, and the hurried moments 
begrudgingly given to meals; so that when the time arrives when 
they are freed from this wearisome discipline and are expected to 
reap its benefits, they are too often incapable of exerting their 
talents, and possessed with a thorough disgust for that on which 
they had, perhaps unwillingly, spent so much of the most precious 
period of existence. 

Let it, then, be well understood that the physical and animal is 
the basis of the spiritual and intellectual in man, and is therefore 
first developed ; that the first task of the brain is to superintend the 
growth of the body, and does not become fitted for that which is 
afterwards its highest and appropriate employment until infancy, 
childhood, and youth have passed away. Why is man capable of 
his noblest intellectual exertions only after the body is fully deve- 
loped, and susceptible of no greater perfection? For this, among 
other reasons, that until then the brain has much more of its 
energies absorbed in the organic processes than is afterwards the 
case. The habitation once finished, there remains only the care 
of seeing that its integrity be maintained ; the vegetative functions 
are now carried on with less rapidity, and require less nervous 
energy for their superintendence: now, then, is the time when the 
brain may more completely and intensely labour in the service of 
the mind, without risk to that on which its powers and the mate- 
rial operations of the mind are dependent. 

Nor let it be supposed that we are now advocating the propriety 
of leaving the childish intellect uncultivated and uninformed. 
What we desire to see abolished is the unnatural stimulus to 
which children are subjected in too many schemes of intellectual 
education now in vogue. In this, as in the other subjects con- 
nected with health, we wish simply to impress upon our readers 
the wisdom of allowing nature to speak out ; to beware of pervert- 
ing natural tendencies—of cramping either the youthful limbs or 
intellect. It is by no means a necessary consequence that the 
child who cannot read should be ignorant ; give his faculties but 
room to expand—place him where the beauties of nature may be 
open to his gaze, filling his mind with wonders and mysteries, and 
his innate desire for knowledge will prompt him to observe, to 
compare, and to inquire. Thus may the best of preparations be 
made for entering upon more formal and systematic study, ta 
which he will come with an ardent love of knowledge, a deep 
feeling of the pleasures which it is capable of bestowing, a frame 
healthy and buoyant, spirits energetic and untiring ; advantages 
which will enable him quickly to overtake and outstrip the poor, 
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puny, sickly child, who started before him in the race of know- 
ledge with none of these acquirements, and under manifold disad- 
vantages. 

Intellectual pursuits may be made subservient to the promotion 
of bodily health as well as to mental excellence. It is frequently 
a point of great importance, even with this view, to instil habits of 
study in youth, so that they may become permanent in after-life. 
Tn all civilised countries there are classes of men who, never hav- 
ing been under the necessity of exertion, either physical or intel- 
lectual, and suffered to grow up without proper mental training, 
fall into those languid helpless states which are commonly called 
nervousness, ennui, hypochondriasis, &c.; all discased states of 
the nervous system, occasioned by a want of sufficient employment 
for its energies, which might be usefully absorbed in intellectual 
exercise, if not needed to maintain bodily exertion. Nervousness 
chiefly affects females whose habits are sedentary, and manifests 
itself by the extraordinary effects produced upon them by causes 
which on healthy persons make scarcely any impression: it is the 
result of an accumulation of nervous energy-or excitability, occa- 
sioned by the deficiency of bodily and mental exercise. Hysteria 
—a term which includes a vast number of painful affections, all 
dependent on a peculiarly susceptible state of the nervous system 
—is confined to'this latter class of persons. In attributing this 
disease partly to the want of proper mental employment, we are 
borne out by Dr. Copland, who says, ‘‘a delicate and luxurious 
mode of living and rearing ; neglect of whatever promotes the 
powers of. the constitution, especially of suitable exercise in the 
open air, of early hours as to sleeping and rising ; an over-refined 
mode of education, and the excitement of the imagination and 
emotions, to the neglect of the intellectual powers and moral sen- 
timents ; too greata devotion to music and the perusal of exciting 
novels,—all serve to produce that state of the nervous system of 
which hysteria is one of the most frequent indications.” 

In this country there is a very large and important class of men 
who are exposed to the most serious evils by the excessive mental 
labour and excitement to which they are constantly subject. They 
are found chiefly in what are called the middle ranks—the men 
who are engaged in commercial and professional pursuits, and 
whose untiring energy in the prosecution of their various objects 
has principally contributed to give to the British people that 
character for perseverance and indefatigable industry which it 
enjoys all over the world. This is one effect of their habits of 
mind and action of which we may well be proud; but there is a 
fearful drawback, which is not generally taken into account. 
What is the influence of those habits on individual happiness, is 
an inquiry, however, of no mean importance. Here we are con- 
fined to their bearing upon health, a point of view in which they 
are anything but pleasing. Many, oh many, are the thousands of 
those who, in their eager pursuit of business, of literary or pro- 
fessional fame, sacrifice all that could make success a blessing ! 
who become so utterly absorbed in the consideration, day after 
day, hour after hour, of the means, as quite to lose sight of the 
end; who not only forget the high destinies of man and the true 
aim of all exertion, but become insensible even to the monitions 
which their hard-pressed frames are constantly giving them of 
yie.ding powers and the approach of insidious disease. The cause 
of this disease is manifest. The vital energies are almost wholly 
expended in maintaining the unnatural exertions of the brain as the 
organ of thought; in spite of which, the cares and anxieties of 
business, perhaps more than the mere amount of intellectual 
labour required for the carrying on of any branch of trade, wear out 
and exhaust its powers. Hence, while all the organic functions 
are enteebled—while digestion scarcely goes on at all, and the 
Organs concerned in that most important process are worn out 
with ineffectual toil, or languish for want of sufficient exercise— 
while the muscles become weak and flaccid, the blood deprived of 
its sustaining virtues, diverted out of the natural channels, and 
sent in disproportionate abundance to the brain, that organ itself 
daily grows less able to accomplish the tasks imposed upon it, or 
to sustain the burthen of cares with which it is overwhelmed. Can 





we wonder, then, at the pale, sickly countenances which we meet 
in crowds, in all the great marts of our trade and commerce ; at. 
the insanity and suicide which so frequently come like a thunder-- 
clap to dash into the dust the hopes of the ambitious and aspiring, 
and to render utterly null and void, so far as the individual is 
concerned, a whole life of stupendous exertion and unmitigated 
slavery? Wedo not: these are the natural, the inevitable conse- 
quences of habits so opposed to the laws of our constitution. 

None are so apt to fall into errors of this kind as young and 
ardent students. They must be told that, high and noble as may 
be their objects, these will not secure them from the penalties 
attached to the breach of the natural laws, should they, in the 
pursuit of knowledge, be led to transgress them. ‘‘The sun 
shines upon the just and the unjust ;’’ and in like manner no dis- 
tinction is made, as to physical consequences, between those who 
exhaust their powers in pure high-minded labours for the benefit of 
mankind at large, and those whose whole soul is intent on some 
low, selfish pursuit of gain or sensual pleasure. Incalculable are 
the losses which the world has sustained by the premature death 
of those whose youth gave promise of faculties and dispositions 
fitted to bestow upon their fellow-creatures the highest benefits, 
but whose insatiable desire of knowledge was pursued in a manner 
and to an extent which blighted their own hopes, and disappointed 
the expectations of mankind. 

Could we but succeed in showing that the objects for the attain 
ment of which the plans on which we have animadverted are pur. 
sued : that the fond desire of seeing his child arrive at distinction 
and eminence, which prompts the parent to stimulate the mental 
faculties of the young so far beyond the limits of safety ; that the 
hope of obtaining riches, power, or fame, which urges on so many 
men to make their lives an incessant struggle, devoting all. their 
energies to a single object, and neglecting every other considera- 
tion :—if, we say, we could convince our readers as strongly as we 
are ourselves convinced, that these and all such desires and hopes 
are thwarted and defeated by the means taken to gratify and 
accomplish them, we should, more effectually than by any other 
method, effect our purpose of inducing them to yield obedience to 
the laws of health in reference to mental habits. 

The parent who cherishes the praiseworthy expectation of 
intellectual excellence in his children, should begin to perform his 
share in its realisation by doing all that lies in his power to pro- 
mote their general health. Let him carefully abstain from apply- 
ing any stimulus to their minds, other than that which the ever- 
active thoughts of the young themselves supply. Above all, let 
him not be deceived by premature displays of intelligence beyond 
the years of his child; let him take them rather as warnings—as 
indications of morbid sensibility and excitement, which, unless 
repressed and removed, will probably terminate in a manner the 
reverse of that which he may fondly anticipate. It is certain that 
precocity is a symptom of dangerous disease, which is aggravated, 
and often rendered incurable, by injudicious mental training. 

To those who, in the prosecution of their favourite objects, 
neglect their health, and expose themselves to a degree of mental 
toil and excitement greater than is consistent with safety, we would 
say, that although they may for a time appear to go on with 
impunity, and to make rapid strides towards the accomplishment 
of their cherished plans, yet in reality they run great hazard of 
eventually being losers, even in this respect, by the means which 
they have adopted. Often, in similar circumstances, do the mental 
powers break down, and become incapable of any, or of but feeble, 
exertions at a time when, had they been moderately used, they 
would still have been in the vigour of their prime,—when, having 
been matured, strengthened, and exalted by experience, they would 
have been capable of greater efforts than ever. These evils they 
encounter, these advantages they throw away, for the suke of a 
brief period of extraordinary activity while the intellect is still 
immature and inexperienced. Their folly may be likened to that 
of children who, charmed by the glowing colours and sweet scents 
of the flowers in spring, would pluck them, soon to wither and 
decay, forgetful or ignorant of the rich harvest of fruit which 
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autumn might otherwise bestow for the support of the body as I trace the blazing comet’s fiery tail, 
well as for the gratification of the senses. And weigh the whirling planets in a scale. 
It is evident, then, that the connexion of mind and body is not These godlike thoughts while eager 1 pursue, 
a merely speculative truth, but one fraught with many most Some glittering trifle offer'd to my view— 
important consequences to both, The external manifestations of A gnat, an insect of the meanest kind— 
mind—nay, even its inmost feelings and operations—are greatly Brase the new-born tnege from my mind 
influenced by the body ; all the functions of the latter, with their Some lonty want Gravidg laapdetusiate, 
innumerable variations, acting to some extent on the current of Shins aide otitis canals ket ceas 
thought and feeling that is incessantly passing through the mind, Call ° 2 ates meet 
and frequently giving rise to permanent associations among our ne none ere orenagiti 
ideas, or even to whole trains of thought. And, on the other And tells me P'ma mer @ mech - 
hand, the state of the mind—its indolence or activity—its buoy- If, on sublimer wings of love ont praise, 
ancy and cheerfulness, or depression and gloom—its freedom My soul above the starry vault I raise, 
from care and anxiety, or the reverse—is ene of the chief causes Lured by some vain conceit or shameful lust, 
of the healthy or unhealthy condition of the body ; all its rapidly 1 flag, I droop, and flutter in the dust. 
shifting phenomena having their due effect on the whole animal The towering lark thus from her lofty strain 
economy. In short, so intimate is their connexion, that it is little Stoops to an emmet or a barley-grain. 
surprising that many have arrived at the conclusion, that the mind By adverse gusts of jarring instincts tost, 
and body form one indivisible whole, no more capable, either of T rove to one, now to the other coast ; 
them, of separate existence than respiration is of going on after To bliss unknown my lofty soul aspires, 
the heart has ceased to circulate the blood ; an error undoubtedly, My lot unequal to my vast desires. 
but one which has a degree of plausibility sufficient to impose As, ’mongst the hinds, a child of royal birth 
upon those who, leaving out of consideration the purely metaphy- Finds his high pedigree by conscious worth, 
sical view of the question, fix their attention on facts of the kind So man, among his fellow-brutes exposed, 
about which we have now been occupied, to the exclusion of those, Sees he’s a king—but ’tis a king deposed. 
not less numerous and indubitable, which prove the existence of a Pity him, beasts; you, by no law confined, 
power within us capable of triumphing over all the impediments Are barr’d from devious paths by being blind ; 
and obstacles of the body, and of asserting its independent and Whilst man, through opening views of various ways 
more exalted nature. Confounded, by the aid of knowledge strays ; 
— ences Too weak to choose, yet choosing still in haste, 
CROSS QUESTIONING. One moment gives the pleasure and distaste ; 
= Bilk’d by past minutes while the present cloy, 
‘Waar am 1-how produced 0-and for what end ? The flattering future still must give the joy ; 
Whence drew I being ?—to what period tend ? Not happy, but amused upon the road, 
Am I the abandon’d orphan of blind chance And like you thoughtless of his last abode— 
Dropp’d by wild atoms in disorder’d dance = Whether next sun his being shalt restrain 
Or from an endless chain of causes wrought, To endless nothing, happiness, or pain. 
And of unthinking substance born with thought, Around me, lo! the thinking thoughtless crew 
By motion which began without a cause, Bewilder’d each their different paths pursue ; 
Supremely wise without design or laws ? Of them I ask the way: the first replies, 
Am I but what I seem, mere flesh and blood — Thou art a god, and sends me to the skies ; 
A branching channel with a mazy flood? Down on the turf, the next, thou two-legg’d beast, 
The purple stream that through my vessels glides, There fix thy lot, thy bliss, and endless rest. 
Dull and unconscious flows like common tides ; Between these wide extremes the length is such, 
The pipes through which the circling juices stray I find I know too little or too much. 
Are not that thinking /, no more than they ; Almighty Power! by whose most wise command 
This frame, compacted with transcendent skill Helpless, forlorn, uncertain, here I stand, 
Of moving joints obedient to my will, Take this faint glimmering of thyself away, 
Nursed from the fruitfal glebe, like yonder tree, Or break into my soul with perfect day ! 
Waxes aud wastes; I call it mine, not ME. This said, expanded lay the sacred text— 
New matter still the mouldering mass sustains ; The balm the light, the guide of souls perplex’d ! 
The mansion changed, the tenant still remains, Thus the benighted traveller that strays 
And from the fleeting stream repair’d by food, Through doubtful paths enjoys the morning rays ; 
Distinct as is the swimmer from the flood. The nightly mist and thick-descending dew 
What am I then ?—sure of a noble birth ; Parting, unfold the fields and vaulted blue. 
By parent's right I own as mother, Earth ; Ob, Truth divine! enlighten’d by thy ray, 
But claim superior lineage by my sire, I grope and guess no more, but see my way: 
Who warm’d the unthinking clod with heavenly fire ; Thou clear’dst the seeret of my high descent, 
Essence divine with lifeless clay allay’d,” And told me what those mystic tokens meant ; 
By double nature double instinct sway’d ; Marks of my birth, which I had worn in vain, 
With look erect, I dart my longing eye, Too hard for worldly sages to explain. 
Seem wing’d to part, and gain my native sky; Zeno’s were vain—vain Epicurus’ schemes— 
I strive to mount—but strive, alas! in vain— Their systems false, delusive were their dreams ; 
Tied to this massy globe with magic chain. Unskill’d my twofold nature to divide, 
Now with swift thought I range from pole to pole ; One nursed my pleasure, and one nursed my pride ; 
View worlds around their flaming centres roll ; Those jarring truths which human wit beguile, 
What steady powers their endless motions guide Thy sacred page thus bids me reconcile, 
F ARBUTHNOT, 


Through the same trackless paths of boundless void: 
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DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 


In the history of the human race, there are few things which at 
first sight appear so remarkable as the prodigious value which, by 
common consent, in all ages and in all civilised countries, has been 
attached to the diamond. That a house with a large estate, the 
means of living not only at ease but in splendour, should be set in 
competition with, and even deemed inadequate to the purchase of, 
a transparent crystallised stone not half the size of a hen’s egg, 
seems almost a kind of insanity. It would indeed truly deserve 
this name, if the purchaser were to part with what the seller would 
acquire by such a transfer. If, for the consciousness of possessing 
a diamond of nearly three quarters of an ounce weight, a country 
gentleman were to pay ninety thousand pounds in ready money, 
and an annuity of four thousand pounds besides, he would, 
very deservedly, incur some risk of a statute of lunacy ; yet not 
only the above sum was given, but a patent of nobility into the 
bargain, by the Empress Catherine of Russia, for the famous 
diamond of Nadir Shah. In this case, however, although the 
seller acquired much, the purchaser did not undergo any personal 
privation ; and, in reality, notwithstanding the costliness and high 
estimation of diamonds, they are not put in competition with the 
substantial comforts and conveniences of life. Among ornaments 
and luxuries they however unquestionably occupy, and have ever 
occupied, the highest rank. Even Fashion, proverbially capricious 
as ‘sheis, has remained steady in this, one of her earliest attach- 
ments, during probably three or four thousand years. There must 
be, therefore, in the nature of things some adequate reason for 
this universal consent, which becomes a curious object of inquiry. 

The utility of the diamond, great as it is in some respects, enters 
for little or nothing into the calculation of its price ; at least, all 
that portion of its value which constitutes the difference between 
the cost of an entire diamond and an equal weight of diamond 
powder, must be attributed to other causes. 

The beauty of this gem, depending on its unrivalled lustre, is, 
no doubt, the circumstance which originally brought it into notice, 
and still continues to uphold it in the public estimation ; and cer- 
tainly, notwithstanding the smallness of its bulk, there is not any 
substance, natural or artificial, which can sustain any comparison 
with it in this respect. The vivid and various refractions of the 
opal, the refreshing tints of the emerald, the singular and beauti- 
ful light which streams from the six-rayed star of the girasol—the 
various colours, combined with high lustre, which distinguish the 
ruby, the sapphire, and the topaz, beautiful as they are on a near 
inspection, are almost entirely lost to a distant beholder ; whereas 
the diamond, without any essential colour of its own, imbibes the 
pure solar ray, and then reflects it, with undiminished intensity, 
too white and too vivid to be sustained for more than an instant 
by the most insensible eye, or decomposed by refraction into those 
prismatic colours which paint the rainbow and the morning and 
evening clouds, combined with a brilliancy which yields, and 
hardly yields, to that of the meridian sun. Other gems, inserted 
into rings and bracelets, are best seen by the wearer; and if they 
attract the notice of the bystanders, divide their attention, and 
withdraw those regards which ought to be concentrated on the 
person, to the merely accessory ornaments. The diamond, on 
the contrary, whether blazing on the crown of state, or diffusing 
its starry radiance from the breast of titled merit, ‘‘ or in courts, 
and feasts, and high solemnities,’”’ wreathing itself with the hair, 
illustrating the shape and colour of the neck, and entering ambi- 
tiously into contest with the lively lustre of those eyes that rain 
influence on all beholders, blends harmoniously with the general 
effect, and proclaims to the most distant ring of the surrounding 
crowd, the person of the monarch, of the knight, or of the beauty. 

Another circumstance tending to enhance the value of the 
diamond is, that although small stones are sufficiently abundant 
to be within the reach of moderate expenditure, and, therefore, 
afford to all those who are in easy circumstances an opportunity 
to acquire a taste for diamonds, yet those of a larger size are, and 
ever have been, rather rare; and of those which are celebrated for 
their size and beauty, the whole number, at least in Europe, 
scarcely amounts to half-a-dozen, all of them being in the posses- 
sion of sovereign princes. Hence, the acquisition even of a 
moderately large diamond is what mere money cannot always 
command: and many are the favours, both political and of other 
kinds, for which a diamond of a large size, or of uncommon 
beauty, may be offered as a compensation, where its commercial 
price in money neither can be tendered, nor would be received. 
In many circumstances, also, it is a matter of no small importance 
for a person to have a considerable part of his property in the most 
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portable form possible ; and in this respect what is there that can 
be compared to diamonds, which possess the portability, without 
the risk, of bills of exchange? It may further be remarked in 
favour of this species of property, that it is but little liable to fluc- 
tuation, and has gone on pretty regularly increasing in value, inso- 
much that the price of stones of good quality is considerably 
higher than it was some years ago. 

The art of cutting and polishing diamonds has a twofold object : 
first, to divide the natural surface of the stone in a symmetrical 
manner, by means of highly-polished polygonal planes, and thus 
to bring out to the best advantage the wonderful refulgence of 
this beautiful gem ; and secondly, by cutting out such flaws as may 
happen to be near the surface, to remove those blemishes which 
materially detract from its beauty, and consequently from its value. 

The removal of flaws is a matter of great importance ; for, owing 
to the form in which the diamond is cut, and its high degree of 
refrangibility, the smallest fault is magnified, and becomes obtru- 
sively visible on every face. For this reason also, it is by no 
means an easy matter at all times to ascertain whether a flaw is or 
is not superficial ; and a person with a correct and well-practised 
eye may often purchase to great advantage stones which appear 
to be flawed quite through, but are, in fact, only superfivially 
blemished, 

The most esteemed, and at the same time rarest colour of the 
oriental ruby, is pure carmine, or blood-red of considerable inten- 
sity, forming, when well polished, a blaze of the most exquisite 
and unrivalled tint. It is, however, more or less pale, and mixed 
with blue in various proportions; hence it occurs rose-red and 
reddish-white, crimson, peach-blossom-red, and lilac-blue, the 
latter variety being named oriental amethyst. It is a native of 
Pegu, and is said to be found in the sand of certain streams near 
the town of Serian, the capital of that country ; it also occurs, with 
sapphire, in the sands of the rivers of Ceylon. A ruby perfect, 
both in colour and transparency, is much less common than a 
good diamond, and when of the weight of three or four carats, is 
even more valuable than that gem. The King of Pegu and the 
monarchs of Ava and Siam, monopolise the finest rubies, in the 
same way as the sovereigns of India make a monopoly of diamonds. 
The finest ruby in the world is in the possession of the first of 
these kings ; its purity has passed into a proverb, and its worth, 
when compared with gold, is inestimable. The Subah of the 
Deccan, also, is in possession of a prodigiously fine one, a full 
inch in diameter. The princes of Europe cannot boast of any of 
a first-rate magnitude. 

The oriental sapphire ranks next in value to the ruby : when 
perfect, its colour is a clear and bright Prussian blue, united to a 
high degree of transparency. The asterias, or star-stone, is a re- 
markable variety of this beautiful gem ; it is semi-transparent, with 
a reddish-purple tinge.—From Mawe’s work on Precious Stones. 





THE REINDEER’S PLAGUE. 


Ir is only during winter that these animals enjoy any comfort, 
as even moderate cold is insufficient for their nature. The great 
heat of their northern summer subjects them to much pain, and 
brings with it their special plague in the form of a gadfly (esirus 
tarandi). Linneus, in his ‘‘ Flora Lapponica,’’ describes the mode 
in which this insect tortures the reindeer. About the beginning of 
July the latter shed their coats, at which time the hair on the back 
is erect, The oestrus flutters 'the whole day over the herd, and 
takes the opportunity of dropping on them an egg, scarcely the 
size of a mustard-seed. The state of the coat at this season favours 
its admission, and, protected by the heat of the part, a larva is 
produced, that finds its way into the flesh, and continues there 
the winter, increasing to the bulk of an acorn. As the warm wea- 
ther comes on, it becomes restive, and worries the poor animals 
almost to madness, till it has eaten its way through the skin. Six 
or eight of these tormentors, and sometimes even more, fall to the 
share of each deer; the young ones, after their first winter, are 
most subject to their attacks, and Linnaeus adds, that a third or 
fourth part of the calves fall victims to this complaint, which is 
known among the inhabitants by the name of kurbma. As soon as 
an cestrus is observed fluttering about, the greatest confusion exhi- 
bits itself in the herd ; they fly from the obnoxious insect, running 
against the wind, and driving from them any unfortunate individual 
who has received the unlucky windfall. While suffering under the 
irritation of the gnawing, they rush madly into the sea, and feel 
some relief while under water. On this account, many of the 
Laplanders keep near the shores of the Icy Sea during the summer, 
and only return to the interior about September.—A Winter in 
Lapland and Iceland. 
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CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 
NO. Iv. 

VISITS TO THE OPHTHALMIC INSTITUTION AT CANTON. 

Axout fourteen years ago, Colledge, the senior surgeon to her 
Majesty’s superintendants in China, who was then in the service 
of the East India Company, formed the design of attempting to 
soften the prejudices of the Chinese, by the administration of 
medical and surgical relief in cases where native art had failed. 
This design he executed by opening an institution at Macao, which 
was conducted for four years by himself with the greatest success. 
The challenge which he sent to Britain and the United States 
induced Dr. Parker, from the latter country, to go and enter into 
his labours, and carry out his plans. The Doctor, through the 
help and advice of Colledge, and the pecuniary aid of foreign 
residents, established the hospital of which we are about to speak. 
The usefulness and prosperity of this institution will amply appear, 
I think, from the few following remarks. I may just observe, 
that this success encouraged us to form a society, which should 
give permanency to these attempts, and remove them from the 
liability of failing from the decease or retirement of an officer. A 
society was origineted accordingly in 1838, at Canton, and was 
designated the ‘‘ Medical Missionary Society in China.” 

The hospital at Canton does not rival the institutions in this 
country in size and imposing appearance, as it was not erected 
with the view of accommodating in-door patients. The out- 
door patients are provided with seats; and those whose cases 
cannot be treated without the constant watchfulness of the phy- 
sician or the surgeon, have apartments, or wards, where their 
friends can wait upon them, and contribute as much to their 
comfort as if they were at home. Monday is usually a day set 
epart for admitting fresh cases, when large crowds assemble, and 
present themselves in turn for examination. Their attitude is 
then in the highest degree respectful, and they accept with meek- 
ness the reproof which is sometimes dealt out to them by a 
Chinese attendant, when eagerness or impatience has prompted 
them to anticipate the order of succession, or come up out of their 
turn. All hopeful cases are admitted ; the rest rejected, to the 
unspeakable discomfort of the poor sufferers, who then regard the 
last quivering flame of hope as quite extinguished. For their 
logic is simply this: if this man, who has wrought so many won- 
derful cures among us, gives me up, why my case is bad indeed. 
To soothe this disappointment, an amiable native is selected by 
the philanthropic Parker to explain the grounds of his refusal, 
who acts his part with a great deal of good feeling on one hand, 
and perspicuity on the other. This examination takes place in the 
large room below ; and all that are admitted pass up a flight of 
stairs, for further investigation and treatment in a large hall for 
that purpose. Here they range themselves upon seats placed near 
the wall; the females at the top of the room, as being the more 
honourable place, and the males where they can find places below. 
Ladies of quality are shown into a little room by themselves; 
from tnis, however, they will often emerge, if permitted, and walk 
about the hall, to view the patients and the pictures that grace the 
walls. These pictures represent some important cases—first, 
before the operation, and secondly, after it had effected a cure. 
They consist mainly of patients who had laboured under the load 
of some enormous and frightful tumour, and whose restoration to 
pristine health and comfort had been accomplished by the skill 
and kindness of the foreigner. The females whose cases are of a 
serious nature are conducted to the room appropriated to the 
persons of quality, where the nature of the complaint is ascer- 
tained, advice given, or judgment pronounced upon it; in short, 





they are treated with the same respect which the sex is wont to 
receive at our hands, in a country ennobled by religion and 
refined by civilisation. In the hall, they sit down, as they are 
called for, upon a chair near the physician, relate their history, 
answer questions, or ask if there is ground for hope-—just as 
females would do among us. Their costume differs, and their 
manner varies a little, from our own ; but in the great outlines and 
essentials of human nature they are the same. They attend to 
regimen, take their medicine at the stated periods, with a punctu. 
ality that has increased in proportion to the fame of the medical 
adviser, and the number of cures he has performed. We have an 
opportunity of noting the difference which education and rank 
bestows upon individuals of the fair sex. We see, too, that, as 
we might expect, there is no small variation in natural endow- 
ment, both as to intellect and the susceptive disposition of the 
heart. Some are hard-featured and ungainly, with just enough 
complaisance to make’ them tolerable ; some have but a moderate 
share of wit, and seem scarcely to know upon what errand they 
came; others are great gossips, and are so fond of prattling, that 
it is necessary to check them. Of course, I am now glancing at 
the most indifferent specimens, where neither native gift nor edu- 
cation has done much. If we take a better sample, we find 
some that have an amiable softness, with an air that is charmingly 
feminine; others are remarkable for a certain majestic severity, 
and not a few for clear-headed sense and decision of character. 
One of the most interesting ladies that visited the hospital came 
with her husband, and gave us an opportunity of seeing how the 
relation of husband and wife was understood among the better 
sort. It was soon evident that she looked up to him as her friend 
and protector; which I believe is, after all, the very best light in 
which a husband can be regarded. Her manners were remarkable 
for their simplicity, and her countenance for its good-humoured 
pleasantry. She and her maid seemed to stand in the reciprocal 
aspect of elder and younger sister. She walked round the hall 
contemplating the pictures, and ever and anon called upon her 
faithful attendant to share in her wonder or delight. To do the 
Chinese justice, they appear to have the knack of managing their 
servants without trouble, threats, or the affectation of severity. 
They are treated with mildness, addressed in a subdued tone, and 
allowed to offer their advice or information without the dread of 
reprehension. 

Turning from the ladies a moment, we might take a short view 
of the genteeler part of the male out-patients. In these we have 
just such conduct as we had aright to expect from persons who 
reckon upon their polish and refinement; a courtesy that is 
minutely punctilious, but never stiff or formal, and a bearing that 
is dignified without being ostentatious; in a word, the most ele- 
gant man is the humblest person in the group. As you pass, he 
rises and makes a bow of acknowledgment, while all the rest 
remained fixed to their seats. If several are invited to come 
forward at once, he always brings up the rear, and accepts 
advice and medicine as the least worthy among the bystanders. 
As a sample of this, I may mention the instance of an officer in 
the army, who came to be treated for a fistula in the perineum. 
Whether he was a “soldier and afeard,’’ I shall not take upon 
me to say, as I had never the honour to follow him in the field of 
battle—but one thing was clear, that he had no relish for pain ; 
for when the surgeon passed the probe into the wound, he cried 
“It smarts !’’ with all his might, to the unspeakable distress of 
his servant, who seemed to suffer more than his master, and 
echoed his cries in the most dolorous accents. It was plain, from 
his looks and his retinue, that he and hardness had seldom been 
very near acquaintances, as the Chinese generally endure the pain 
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of an operation with fortitude. High fare and much indulgence 
had rendered him an exception, and made him a sort of spoiled 
child among the rest. He had lately addicted himself to the study 
of the native medical works, and declared that he would find a 
better method of treatment than any that foreigners knew anything 
about. All this we took in good part, and smiled in reply to his 
vaunts. After the examination was over, he recovered his good- 
humoured looks, but still felt a lively horror of pain, and a dis- 
pleasure at those rules of treatment which impose it as a part of 
their discipline. ‘‘ Never let the doctor remove that tumour,” 
said he to a native friend; ‘‘ try other and better remedies.” His 
theory and his practice, however, had little effect upon each other; 
and so he took home a bottle of medicine, with an instrument, and 
directions for its application. A few days after, he came back, 
saying, that when his servant applied the medicine, he cried out, 
of course, which frightened the man and made him desist: 
‘“‘ Now,”’ added he, ** you do not care for my crying—therefore 
you must perform the office yourself.’”” He then pointed to a 
numerous circle of patients, and observed, ‘‘ To all those persons 
time is precious—to me it is of no importance ; therefore, when 
you have dismissed the whole of them, then think of me.’”’ This 
is not a solitary instance of the same feeling of considerateness, 
and may, I think, be construed as a proof that Chinese humility is 
something more than an external show. 

Among the patients at the hospital was a man long known to 
the foreign residents as a dealer in various articles of antique 
curiosity. He had broken the bones of the fore-arm, and had 
them set by the surgeon; but when I saw him, he was anxious to 
know whien the splints were to be removed. From this I inferred 
that the art of reducing the ends of a fractured bone was unknown 
among the Chinese; especially as, in a collection of medicaments, 
I was shown one that was efficacious in cases of broken bone. 
‘*Poor fellows! ”’ thought I, ‘if that is all that can be done by 
the doctors in the way of remedy, they must be sadly off when an 
accident of this sort occurs.” Nor was this pity out of place, for 
the doctors in the south of China know nothing of the matter; for 
a man with an artificial joint in his arm came and obtained relief 
by the cohesion of the divided parts, when he little expected such 
acure. But the conciusion must not be so sweeping as to allow 
of no exceptions; for since I left the country, I found, in turn- 
ing over one of their books, rules for setting a broken bone, neatly 
delivered, with a very elegant substitute for the splints. It is so 
well contrived, that we might take a hint from it, and adopt one of 
the same fashion. There are many things in Chinese books with 
which the great bulk of native readers are but very imperfectly 
acquainted ; for they have evidently declined in knowledge since 
usage has made Confucius, a man ignorant of all kinds of natural 
and scientific knowledge, the model of universal imitation. 

The women display singular courage and confidence in the 
foreigner, even in the most trying seasons, and therefore prove 
how well they can appreciate his skill and his humanity. Rank, 
talents, education, or wealth, and their opposites, never modify 
that magnanimous reliance which they always place in the fo- 
reigner’s ability to help them, when fate or providence has not 
rendered it impossible. When one dies from an operation, no 
stir, no uproar is made about it: the doctor, they say, can heal 
disease, but cannot heal or modify the decisions of Heaven. We 
find in many a coyness that is very becoming, especially if they 
happen to possess many attractions ; but it is as distinct as possi- 
ble from fear, or that flitting shyness which we see among the 
Malays at Borneo. ll is self-possession, and a conscious regard 
to what is fitting and proper. I have seen a poor creature brought 
into the operator’s room, without a single native female near her, 
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undergo a fearful operation without a groan, and pay the surgeon 
at the end of it with a beautiful smile of complacency for the 
trouble he had taken. Pain could never put them out of humour 
with their benefactor, even in moments of the deepest suffering. 
We praise these females with a sort of enthusiasm; but we must 
not withhold from the males the meed that belongs so justly to 
them ; for if a patient endurance of the sharpest agonies, and a 
grateful acceptation of all that is done for them, can earn our 
applause, I am sure they deserve it. Chinese men and Chinese 
women we have under our eye night and day: they speak their 
sentiments freely ; they applaud our diligence, or complain of 
delay ; they debate and converse with each other, and then tell 
the result or the particulars to the physician, as if they thought 
he would regard with indulgence whatever was amiss. In short, 
we behold them in all the realities of their character; but we 
search in vain for those untractable oddities which we had ex- 
pected to find:—the more closely they are sought for; and the 
more minutely we analyse the features of their behaviour, the less 
eccentric and unreasonable they appear. Their peculiarities they 
have ; but these may be reduced to some principle of action, or be 
shown to be the result of some usage or custom in honour among 
them, to which obedience must be paid as a matter of duty. But 
whatever may be their prepossessions, they give way at once if 
they are found to displease their benefactor ; which evinces the 
existence of a fund of good sense at the bottom which is more 
than a match for all the irreducible or secret quantities in the 
constitution. i 

One thing is well worthy of our attention, and that is the grati- 
tude which is ready to start forth, in word or deed, at every fitting 
occasion. They set it off with expressions of the most flattering 
description, and present it with the highest tokens of veneration. 
They bring offerings according to their ability, which were at first 
refused; but this refusal so hurt their feelings, that it was found 
necessary to accept freely what was freely given. They are 
accompanied with many elegant ceremonies of worship—a letter of 
thanks, and sometimes a eulogistic poem, with a display of sightly 
ornaments. This gratitude is not an evanescent thing; the 
benefactor is for ever after recognised with the liveliest tokens of 
esteem, by the patient and all his friends and relatives. This I 
take to be the genuine effect of education, and by no means a wild 
plant in nature’s garden. In China, education is the sine gud 
non with all ranks ; and here, I think, we have one of the produc- 
tions of such a bias in favour of a careful and systematic training. 
I was some time at Borneo, and laboured among the diseases of 
the Malay population; but I did not find a single example of 
gratitude to form an exception to the general indifference, and was 
therefore obliged to impute its non-appearance to the lamentable 
deficiency of moral or educational culture. 

The issues of a desirable kind that have flowed from this enter- 
prise of medical philanthropy may be briefly summed up under 
the following heads :—1. It has taught us new lessons as to what 
the Chinese are, and in the end showed that they have sense and 
feeling enough to give a good man from abroad the heartiest 
welcome. 2. It has developed our character, and convinced the 
most incredulous that in skill and benevolence China has nothing 
to match the foreigner; and thus offers the fairest pledge to 
recommend to their notice that Saviour who taught us to give, 
hoping for nothing. As this hospital was not spared ‘during the 
late proceedings of Commissioner Lin, I shrewdly suspect that we 
were gaining too good a name by a great deal among the subjects 
of the Celestial Empire. The good report of the foreigner floating 
on the wings of gratitude, and the lying and abusive edicts of 
official pride, were not of any kin, and so Could not dwell together 
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in the same region. 3. We study disease under new forms and 
upon new constitutions, and are thereby enabled to improve our 
knowledge as to the history and causes of different varieties of 
human malady. And here I may mention a fact that will be inter- 
esting to the non-medical as well as the professional part of my 
readers, and that is, the little tendency we meet in the constitu- 
tion of the Chinese to take on an inflammatory action; so that 
the risk of an operation is diminished a hundred fold, and the 
surgeon feels that if blood sufficient to minister to the powers of 
life be left in the body, the patient will be sure to do well. This 
fact has thrown an air of the marvellous over the history of the 
hospital ; for it seems like a divine interposition, when we have so 
much success with so few failures. 4. It has put us in the way of 
getting a more intimate view of the several medicaments, with 
their uses, which are employed by native physicians, and will, of 
course, not fail to enlarge our means of doing good, at the time it 
is advancing the cause of truth and general information. 





RESPECTABLE GOOD-FOR-NOTHING PEOPLE. 


THERE are, and we are sure the reader must have come across 
some of them in the course of his life, a curious description of 
persons, who, possessing many of those qualities which one would 
think well adapted for securing success in the world, and present- 
ing none obviously of an opposite description, yet never do succeed ; 
who never can, somehow or other, manage to get on. Yet are 
the particular kind of people whom we mean neither dissipated, 
dishonest, nor deficient in ability. On the contrary, they are 
decent, respectable persons—grave, sober, and intelligent ; their 
whole manner and bearing, character and dispositions, being 
eminently calculated to impress you with the most favourable 
opinion of them; and, at the same time, to excite your utmost 
wonder at the fact above alluded to, namely, their being always 
unfortunate, and never able, seemingly, to rise above the most 
humble circumstances. 

It is a curious case—a puzzling one—and often has it puzzled 
us; for we have had more than one agreeable acquaintance of the 
class of whom we are speaking, persons whom we both esteemed 
and respected. 

What, then, is wrong in these cases? for that there must be some- 
thing wrong, after all, is evident; some deficiency there must be 
somewhere ;—no doubt of it. 

The broad fact is, that the worthy persons of whom we speak 
—notwithstanding their gravity, their steadiness, their intelli- 
gence—are found, on trial, to be absolutely and literally good for 
nothing. They want ordinary tact,—they want worldly wisdom,— 
and are deficient in energy and decision of character; and therein 
lies the secret of their utter uselessness. All their good sense is 
theoretical, none of it practical ; and, therefore, of no value what- 
ever to the owner as an instrument for working his advancement 
in life. It will not enable him to remove the smallest obstacle 
that comes in his way. He indeed tries to do so with it, but finds 
it totally incompetent to the task. 

Others coming the same road, but provided with better 
working tools, cast the difficulty aside in an instant; our worthy 
good-for-nothing looking on all the while, with a face of innocent 
amazement, and wondering how in the world they do it. The 
thing perplexes him sadly. Than the decent, sensible, respectable 
good-for-nothing, no man on earth is more willing to do well if 
he only knew how; but this, some way or other, he never can 
find out ; and the consequence is that he is always to be found 
dozing along the lower paths that wind round the base of the hill 
of fortune. He can by no means, although he has often tried it, 
find out that which leads to the summit; and in his perplexity 
gazes, with a look of amazement and non-comprehension, on those 
who have gained higher elevations than himself, and who are 
gradually increasing their height with every circuit. He cannot 
conceive how the mischief they got there; and the greater is his 





wonder that he sees amongst them many who started on the 
journey of life from the same point with himself, nay, many from 
much lower positions. The former, then, must have, some time 
or other, given him the slip; the latter, the go-by. They must; 
but how and when they did this, he cannot tell. It must have 
been when he was asleep, and no lack of such oppertunity was 
there; for our worthy, respectable good-for-nothing is always 
asleep. It is, in fact, the circumstance of his being never awake 
that keeps him in the humble position in which we always find 
him. 

The respectable good-for-nothing is always a person of quiet 
and inoffensive disposition. He would not hurt a fly, poor soul— 
not he. He injures nobody, and does not know how to resent it 
when any body injures him. Indeed, he resents nothing ;—never, 
at any rate, by any active proceeding. His countenance, too, is 
mild and intelligent, but always most piteously lugubrious. It is 
as long as a fiddle-back, and has an expression of heart-rending 
serrow about it that is most truly affecting. He, in fact, seems 
always as if he had just recovered from a fit of crying; and so 
touching is this expression that we could never look on the grave, 
dismal, sensible face that exhibited it without being likely to cry too. 
No wonder, however, poor man, that he should look dismal; for, 
being, as has been already said, a remarkably intelligent person, 
his sense of his own unhappy state, of the strange fatality that 
prevents him getting on like other people, is very acute ; and the 
more distressing that he cannot, for the life of him, see the why or 
the wherefore of his ill-luck. He thus endures not only the 
misery of misfortune, but the perplexity of being unable to account 
for it. 

The good-for-nothing will frequently be found to be of that 
description of persons who have made a fair start in the world 
under favourable circumstances; who have yet, and without any 
apparent fault of their own, gone, as the saying is, to ‘‘ pigs and 
whistles’’ before they have got half-way on their journey; and 
who, by some fatality, can never manage to get their heads up 
again—never regain their lost footing, but continue during the 
remainder of their natural lives to be in reality, and to exhibit the 
appearance of, respectable unfortunates; that is, grave, melan- 
choly-looking persons in shabbyish apparel, who wander about 
doing nothing, but always looking as if they would do something 
if they only knew what to do. These persons, including, of course, 
our worthy good-for-nothing, blame the world, and the world in 
turn blames them. They say the world used them ill, took advan- 
tage of them, and did not give them fair play. The world stoutly 
denies the charge, and says it used them no worse than other 
people, and that they ought to have looked mere sharply after their 
own interests. The good-for-nothing, in short, calls the world a 
rogue, and the world calls him a fool; and there the matter stands 
between them. 

We have said more than once that the respectable good-for- 
nothing is a sensible sort of person. He is very sensible; nay, 
often a bit of a philosopher. It is, in truth, astonishing how 
rationally he talks. Yet it must be confessed that there is a 
peculiar kind of ponderosity about his good sense. It yields a 
terribly dull, leaden sound, anid, to a fastidious judge of the article, 
does not seem to be quite genuine. There is nothing about it, 
indeed, with which you can quarrel ; still it never, somehow or 
other, impresses you with a very high opinion of the owner. By 
the way, there is a great deal of this kind of sense to be met 
with in the world. There are persons who will talk fur hours in 
the most unexceptionable strain, nay, who never talk otherwise ; 
giving utterance to a world of the soundest doctrines, and most 
undeniable truths ; and who, yet, never impress you with the idea 
of their being clever people. On the contrary, you gre very apt 
to be guilty of the irreverence of deeming them bores ; seeing 
that it is one of the qualities of the most formidable description 
of bore to speak fluently and sensibly on all things. 

To return to our worthy friend. Keep him speaking only of the 
world and its ways, and you would be amazed at the shrewdness 
and soundness of his remarks—at the correctness of his views—and 
the justness of his appreciation of conduct and motive. But bring 
him in contact with that world—thrust him into the midst of its 
strife, and you at once discover his weakness. You at once 
perceive his total want of energy, and activity, and tact. He 
cannot see an inch beyond his nose, and is taken, by surprise by 
everything that happens. There seems, too, an unaccountable 
sort of powerlessness about him ; for, somehow or other, he never 
can begin anything nor get through anything like other people ; 
and, when emergencies overtake him, he gets bewildered, confused, 
stupified—looking very like a timid person who is threatened with 
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being ridden over bya coach. He does not know which way to 
run—he hesitates—and the consequence is, that he is immediately 
knocked down, laid prostrate, and left sprawling in the mud, with 
probably a couple of broken legs. We think it hardly necessary 
to add, that our worthy good-for-nothing is generally a bit of a 
simpleton ;—nay, a good deal of one, credulous and gullible. He 
swallows everything that is placed before him with unsuspecting 
avidity; and this weakness is betrayed in his countenance; for, 
notwithstanding it exhibits also a certain expression of intelligence, 
it would not take a Lavater to discover, in association and mingling 
with this expression, marked indications of that feebleness of 
character, amounting to imbecility, which renders our worthy 
friend what he is, namely, good-for-nothing. 





RAMBLES OF AN AMERICAN NATURALIST.—No. VI. 
By Joun D. Gopman. 
CONCLUDED. 


Axout a quarter ofa mile above the house I lived in, on Curtis’s 
Creek, the shore was a sand-bank, or bluff, twenty or thirty feet 
high, crowned with a dense young pine-forest to its very edge. 
Almost directly opposite, the shore was flat, and formed a point 
extending in the form of a broad sand-bar for a considerable dis- 
tance into the water ; and when the tide was low, this flat afforded 
a fine level space, to which nothing could approach, in either di- 
rection, without being easily seen. Ata short distance from the 
water, a young swamp-wood of maple, gum, oaks, &c., extended 
back towards some higher ground. As the sun descended, and 
threw his last rays in one broad sheet of golden effulgence over the 
crystal mirror of the waters, innumerable companies of crows 
arrived daily, and settled on this point, for the purpose of drinking, 
picking up gravel, and uniting in one body prior to retiring for the 
night to their accustomed dormitory. Tlie trees adjacent, and all 
the shore, would be literally blackened by those plumed marauders, 
while their increasing outcries, chattering, and screams were al- 
most deafening. It certainly seems that they derive great pleasure 
from their social habits, and I often amused myself by thinking the 
uninterrupted clatter which was kept up, as the different gangs 
united with the main body, was produced by the recital of the 
adventures they had encountered during their last marauding ex- 
cursions. As the sun became entirely sunk below the horizon, the 
grand flock crossed to the sand-bluff on the opposite side, where 
they generally spent a few moments in picking up a further supply 
of gravel, and then, rising in dense and ample column, they sought 
their habitual roost in the deep entanglements of the distant pines. 
This daily visit to the point, so near to my dwelling, and so acces- 
sible by means of'-the skiff, led me to hope that I should have 
considerable success in destroying them. Full of such anticipa- 
tions, I loaded two guns, and proceeded in my boat to the expected 
place of action, previous to the arrival of the crows. My view 
was to have my boat somewhere about half-way between the two 
shores, and as they never manifested much fear of boats, to take 
my chance of firing upon the main body as they were flying over 
my head to the opposite side of the river. Shortly after I had 
gained my station, the companies began to arrive, and everything 
went on as usual. But whether they suspected some mischief from 
seeing a boat so long stationary in their vicinity, or could see and 
distinguish the guns in the boat, I am unable to say : the fact was 
however, that when they set out to fly over, they passed at an 
elevation which secured them from my artillery effectually, although, 
on ordinary occasions, they were in the habit of flying over me at 
a height of not more thantwenty or thirty feet. I returned home 
without having had a shot, but resolved to try if I could not suc- 
ceed better the next day. The same result followed the experi- 
ment; and when I fired at one gang, which it appeared possible 
to attain, the instant the gun was discharged the crows made a 
sort of halt, descended considerably, flying in circles, and scream- 
ing most vociferously, as if in contempt or derision. Had I been 
prepared for this, a few of them might have suffered for their bra- 
vado. But my second gun was in the bow of the boat, and before 
I could get it, the black gentry had risen to their former security. 
While we were sitting at tea that evening, a black came to inform 
me that a considerable flock of crows, which had arrived too late 
to join the great flock, had pitched in the young pines, not a great 
way from the house, and at a short distance from the roadside. We 
quickly had the guns in readiness; and I scarcely could restrain 
my impatience until it should be late enough and dark enough to 
give us a chance of success. Without thinking of anything but 
the great number of the crows and their inability to fly to advan. 





tage in the night, my notions of the numbers we should bring 
home were extravagant enough ; and I only regretted that we might 
be obliged to leave some behind. At length, led by the black boy, 
we sallied forth, and soon arrived in the vicinity of this temporary 
and unusual roost ; and now the true character of the enterprise 
began to appear. We were to leave the road, and penetrate several 
hundred yards among the pines, whose proximity to each other, 
and the difficulty of moving between which, on account of the 
dead branches, has been heretofore stated. Next, we had to be 
careful not to alarm the crows before we were ready to act, and at 
the same time were to advance with cocked guns in our hands. The 
only way of moving forwards at all I found to be that of turning 
my shoulders as much as possible to the dead branches, and 
breaking my way as gently as I could. At last we reached the 
trees upon which the crows were roosting ; but as the foliage of 
the young pines was extremely dense, and the birds were full forty 
feet above the ground, it was out of the question to distinguish 
where the greatest number were situated. Selecting the trees 
which appeared by the greater darkness of their summits to be most 
heavily laden with our game, my companion and I pulled our 
triggers at the same moment. The report was followed by con- 
siderable outcries from the crows, by a heavy shower of pine twigs 
and leaves upon which the shot had taken effect, and a deafening 
roar, caused by the sudden rising on the wing of the alarmed 
sleepers. One crow at length fell near me, which was wounded 
too badly to fly or retain his perch; and as the flock had gone en- 
tirely off, with this one crow did I return, rather crest-fallen, from 
my grand nocturnal expedition. This crow, however, afforded me 
instructive employment and amusement during the next day, in 
the dissection of its nerves and organs of sense; and I know not 
that I ever derived more pleasure from any anatomical examination 
than I did from the dissection of its internal ear. The extent and 
convolutions of its semicircular canals show how highly the ‘sense 
of hearing is perfected in these creatures ; and those who wish to 
be convinced of the truth of what we have stated in relation to 
them may stillsee thisidentical crow skull inthe Baltimore museum, 
to which I presented it after finishing the dissection. At least I 
saw it there a year or two since; though I little thought, when 
employed in examining, or even when I last saw it, that it would 
ever be the subject of such a reference “in a printed book.’’ 

Not easily disheartened by preceding failures, 1 next resolved 
to try to outwit the crows; and for this purpose prepared a long 
line, to which a very considerable number of lateral lines were 
tied, having each a very small fishing-hook at the end. Each of 
these hooks was baited with a single grain of corn, so cunningly 
put on that it seemed impossible that the grain could be taken up 
without the hook being swallowed with it. About four o’clock, in 
order to be in full time, I rowed up to the sandy point, made fast 
my main line to a bush, and, extending it toward the water, pegged 
it down at the other end securely in the sand. I next arranged all my 
baited lines, andthen coveringthem all nicely with sand, left nothing 
exposed but the bait. This done, I scattered a quantity of corn 
all around, to render the baits as little liable to suspicion as _pos- 
sible. After taking a final view of the arrangement, which seemed 
a very hopeful one, I pulled my boat gently homeward, to wait the 
event of my solicitude for the capture of the crows. As usual, 
they arrived in thousands, blackened the sand-beach, chattered, 
screamed, and fluttered about in great glee, and finally sailed over 
the creek and away to their roost, without having left a solitary 
unfortunate to pay for having meddled with my baited hooks. I 
jumped into the skiff, and soon paid a visit to my unsuccessful 
snare. The corn was all gone, the very hooks were all bare ; and 
it was evident that some other expedient must be adopted before I 
could hope to succeed. Had I caught but ong or*two alive, it was 
my intention to have employed them to protire the destruction of 
others, in a manner I shall now describe. 

Had I succeeded in obtaining some living crows, they were to 
be employed in the following manner: After having made a sort 
of concealment of brushwood within good gunshot distance, the 
crows were to be fastened by their wings on their backs, between 
two pegs ; yet not so closely as to prevent them from fluttering or 
struggling. The other crows, who are always very inquisitive 
where their species is in any trouble, were expected to settle down 
near the captives ; and the latter would certainly seize the first 
that came near enough with their claws, and hold on pertinaciously. 
This would have produced fighting and screaming in abundance ; 
and the whole flock might gradually be so drawn into the fray. as 
to allow many opportunities of discharging the guns upon them 
with full effect. This I have often observed, that when a quarrel 
or fight took place in a large flock or gang of crows, a circum- 
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stance by no means infrequent, it seemed soon to extend to the 
whole ; and during the continuance of their anger, all the usual 

caution of their nature appeared to be forgotten, allowing them- 
selves at such times to be approached closely, and, regardless of 
men, fire-arms, or the fall of their companions, continuing their 
wrangling with rancorous obstinacy. A similar disposition may 
be produced among them by catching a large owl, and tying it 
with a cord of moderate length to the limb of a naked tree in a 
neighbourhood frequented by the crows. The owl is one of the 
few enemies which the crow has much reason to dread, as it robs 
the nests of their young, whenever they are left for the shortest 
time. Hence, whenever crows discover an owl in the daytime, 
like many other birds, they commence an attack upon it, screaming 
most vociferously, and bringing together all of their species within 
hearing. When once this clamour has fairly begun and their pas- 
sions are fully aroused, there is little danger of their being scared 
away, and the chance of destroying them by shooting is continued 
as long as the owl remains uninjured. But one such opportunity 
presented during my residence where crows were abundant, and 
this was unfortunately spoiled by the eagerness of one of the gun- 
ners, who, in his anxiety to demolish one of the crows, fixed upon 
some that were most busy with the owl, and killed it instead of its 
disturbers, which at once ended the sport. When the crows leave the 
roost at early dawn, they generally fly to a naked or leafless tree in 
the nearest field, ard there plume themselves and chatter until the 
daylight is sufficiently clear to show all objects with distinctness. Of 
this circumstance I have taken advantage several times to get good 
shots at them inthis way. During the daytime, having selected a 
spot within proper distance of the tree frequented by them in the 
morning, I have built with brushwood and pine-bushes a thick, close 
screen, behind which one or two persons might move securely with- 
out being observed. Proper openings through which to level the 
guns were also made, as the slightest stir or noise could not be 
made at the time of action without a risk of rendering all the pre- 
parations fruitless. The guns were all in order and loaded before 
going to bed; and at an hour or two before daylight we repaired 
quietly to the field and stationed ourselves behind the screen, where, 
having mounted our guns at the loop-holes to be in perfect readi- 
ness, we waited patiently forthe daybreak. Soon after the grey 
twilight of the dawn began to displace the darkness, the voice 
of one of our expected visitants would be heard from the distant 
forest, and shortly after a single crow would slowly sail towards 
the solitary tree, and settle on its verysummit. Presently a few 
more would arrive singly, and in a little while small flocks followed. 
Conversatioh among them is at first rather limited to occasional 
salutations, but as the flock begins to grow numerous, it becomes 
general and very animated, and by this time all that may be 
expected on this occasion have arrived. This may be known also, 
by observing one or more of them descend to the ground, and if 





the gunners do not now make the best of the occasion, it will soon | 


be lost, as the whole gang will presently sail off, scattering as they 


go. However, we rarely waited till there was a danger of their | 


departure, but as soon as the fiock had fairly arrived and were 
still crowded upon the upper parts of the tree, we pulled triggers 
together, aiming at the thickest of the throng. In this way, by 
killing and wounding them, with two or three guns, a dozen or 
more would be destroyed. It was of course needless to expect to 
find a similar opportunity in the same place for a long time after- 
wards, as those which escaped had too good memories to return to 
so disastrous a spot. By ascertaining other situations at consi- 
derable distances, we could every now and then obtain similar 
advantages over them. 

About the years 1800-4, the crows were so vastly accumulated, 
and destructive in the state of Maryland, that the government, to 
hasten their diminution, received their heads in payment of taxes, 
at the price of three cents cach. The store-keepers bought them 
of the hoys and shooters, who had no taxes to pay, at a rather 
lower rate, or exchanged powder and shot for them. This measure 
caused a great havoc to be kept up among them, and in a few 
years so much diminished the grievance that the price was with- 
drawn. Two modes of shooting them in considerable numbers 
were followed, and with great success; the one, that of killing 
them while on the wing towards the roost, and the other attacking 
them in the night when they had been for some hours asleep. I 
have already mentioned the regularity with which vast flocks move 
from various quarters of the country to their roosting-places every 
afternoon, and the uniformity of the route they pursue. In cold 
weather, when all the small bodies of water are frozen, and they 
are obliged to protract their flight towards the bays or sea, their 
return is a work of considerable labour, especially should a strong 





wind blow against them ; at this season also, being rather poorly 
fed, they are of necessity less vigorous. Should the wind be 
adverse, tbey fly as near the earth as possible, and of this the 
shooters at the time I allude to took advantage. A large number 
would collect on such an afternoon, and station themselves close 
along the footway of a high bank, over which the crows were in 
the habit of flying; and as they were in a great degree screened 
from sight as the flock flew over, keeping as low as possible because 
of the wind, their shots were generally very effectual. The stronger 
was the wind, the greater was their success. The crows that were 
not injured found it very difficult to rise; and those that diverged 
laterally only came nearer to gunners stationed in expectation of 
such movements. The flocks were several hours in passing over ; 
and as there was generally a considerable interval between each 
company of considerable size, the last arrived, unsuspicious of 
what had been going on, and the shooters had time to recharge 
their arms. But the grand harvest of crow heads was derived 
from the invasion of their dormitories, which are well worthy a 
particular description, and should be visited by every one who 
wishes to form a proper idea of the number of these birds that 
may be accumulated in a single district. The roost is most com- 
monly the densest pine thicket that can be found, generally at no 
great distance from some river, bay, or other sheet of water, which 
is the last to freeze, or rarely is altogether frozen. To such a roost 
the crows, which are, during the daytime, scattered over perhaps 
more than a hundred miles of circumference, wing their way every 
afternoon, and arrive shortly after sunset. Endless columns pour 
in from various quarters, and as they arrive pitch upon their 
accustomed perches, crowding closely together for the benefit of 
the warmth and the shelter afforded by the thick foliage of the 
pine. The trees are literally bent by their weight, and the ground 
is covered for many feet in depth by their dung, which, by its 
gradual fermentation, must also tend to increase the warmth of 
the roost. Such roosts are known to be thus occupied for years, 
beyond the memory of individuals; and I know of one or two 
which the oldest residents in the quarter state to have been known 
to their grandfathers, and probably had been resorted to by the 
crows during several ages previous. There is one of great age 
and magnificent extent in the vicinity of Rock Creek, an arm of 
the Patapsco. They are sufficiently numerous on the rivers 
opening into the Chesapeake, and are everywhere similar in their 
general aspect. Wilson has signalised such a roost at no great 
distance from Bristol, Pen. ; and I know by observation, that not 
less than a million of crows sleep there nightly during the winter 
season. 

To gather crow heads from the roost, a very large party was 
made up, proportioned to the extent of surface occupied by the 
dormitory. Armed with double-barrelled and duck guns, which 
threw a large charge of shot, the company was divided into small 
parties; and these took stations, selected during the daytime, so 
as to surround the roost as nearly as possible. A dark night was 
always preferred, as the crows could not when alarmed fly far, and 
the attack was delayed until full midnight. All being at their 
posts, the firing was commenced by those who were most advan- 
tageously posted, and fullowed up successively by the others, as 
the affrighted crows sought refuge in their vicinity. On every 
side the carnage then raged fiercely, and there can scarcely be 
conceived a more forcible idea of the horrors of a battle, than such 
a scene afforded. The crows screaming with fright and the pain 
of wounds, the loud deep roar produced by the raising of their 
whole number in the air, the incessant flashing and thundering of 
the guns, and the shouts of their eager destroyers, all produced an 
effect which can never be forgotten by any one who has witnessed 
it, nor can it well be adequately comprehended by those who have 
not. Blinded by the blaze of the powder, and bewildered by the 
thicker darkness that ensues, the crows rise and settle again at a 
short distance, without being able to withdraw from the field of 
danger ; and the sanguinary work is continued until the shooters 
are fatigued, or the approach of daylight gives the survivors a 
chance of escape. Then the work of collecting the heads from 
the dead and wounded began, and this was a task of considerable 
difficulty, as the wounded used their utmost efforts to conceal and 
defend themselves. The bill and half the front of the skull were 
cut off together, and strung in sums for the tax-gatherer; and the 
product of the night divided according to the nature of the party 
formed. Sometimes the great mass of shooters were hired for the 
night, and received no shares of scalps, having their ammunition 
provided by the employers ; other parties were formed of friends 
and neighbours, who clubbed for the ammunition, and shared 
equally in the result. 
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During hard winters the crows suffer severely, and perish in 
considerable numbers-from hunger, though they endure a wonder- 
ful degree of abstinence without much injury. When starved 
severely, the poor wretches will swallow bits of leather, rope, rags, 
in short anything that appears to promise the slightest relief. 
Multitudes belonging to the Bristol roost perished, during the 
winter of 1828-9, from this cause. All the water-courses were 
solidly frozen, and it was distressing to observe these starvelings 
every morning winging their weary way towards the shores of the 
sea in hopes of food, and again to see them toiling homewards in 
the afternoon, apparently scarce able to fly. 

In speaking of destroying crows, we have never adverted to the 
use of poison, which in their case is wholly inadmissible, on this 
account : where crows are common, hogs generally run at large ; 
and to poison the crows would equally poison them—the crows 
would die and fall to the ground, where they would certainly be 
eaten by the hogs. 

Crows, when caught young, learn to talk plainly, if pains be 
taken to repeat certain phrases to them, and they become exceed- 
ingly impudent and troublesome. Like all of their tribe, they 
will steal and hide silver or other bright objects, of which they 
can make no possible use. . 





TO AN INDIAN GOLD COIN. 
Written in Chérical, Malabar. 


Stave of the dark and dirty mine! 

What vanity has brought thee here ? 
How can I love to sce thee shine 

So bright, whom I have bought so dear ? 

The tent-ropes flapping lone I hear, 
For twilight converse, arm in arm ; 

The jackal’s shriek bursts on mine ear, 
When mirth and music wont to charm. 


By Chérical’s dark wandering streams, 
Where cane-tufts shadow all the wild, 
Sweet visions haunt my wakivg dreams, 
Of Teviot loved while still a child 
OF castle rocks, stupendous piled 
By Esk at Eden’s classic wave, 
Where loves of youth and friendship smiled, 
Uncursed by thee, vile yellow slave. 


Fade, day-dreams sweet, from memory face != 
The perish’d bliss of youth’s first prime, 
That once so bright on fancy play’d, 
Revives no more in after-time. 
Far from my sacred natal glime, 
I haste to an untimely grave ; 
The daring thoughts that soar’d sublime, ' 
Are sunk in ocean's southern wave. 


Slave of the mine! thy yellow light 
Gleams hateful as the tomb-fire drear. 
A gentle vision comes by night 
My lonely widow’d heart to cheer ; 
Her eyes are dim with many a tear, 
That once were guiding-stars to mine: 
Her fond heart throbs with many a fear !— 
1 cannot bear to see thee shine. 


For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave! 
I left a heart that loved me true! 
I crozs’d the tedious ocean-wave, 
To rocta in climes unkind and new. 
The cold wind of the stranger blew 
Chill on my wither’d heart ;—the grave 
Dark and untimely met my view— 
And all for thee, vile yellow slave ! 


Ha! comest thou now so late to mock 

A wanderer’s banish’d heart forlorn : 
Now that his frame the lightning shock 
Of sun-rays tipp’d with death has borne ; 





From love, from friendship, country, torn, 
To memory’s fond regrets the prey ? 
Vile slave, thy yellow dross I scorn ! 
Go mix thee with thy kindred clay ! 
Joun Leypen, 
[The author of this poem was born on the banks of the Teviot, 
in Roxburghshire. He was educated at Edinburgh, for the 
church of Scotland, and was ordained in 1798: but not expecting 
to succeed as a minister, he turned to the study of medicine, and 
went out to the East Indies as an assistant surgeon. Here he 
applied himself to the study of the Eastern languages, in which he 
acquired great proficiency. He was promoted from the post of 
surgeon to that of professor of Hindustani; was made a judge; 
and afterwards was made assay-master at the Calcutta mint. He 
was a man of rare endowments, and his early death was much 
regretted, not only amongst his friends, but the lovers of literature 
generally. He died at Java in 1811, in the 36th year of his age.] 





PROPERTY, CAPITAL, AND CREDIT, 
NO, I.—PROPERTY. 

TueE following eloquent exposition of some of the fundamental 
principles of political economy are from an ‘ Address delivered 
before the Mercantile Library Association, at the Odeon in Bos- 
ton, Sept. 13th, 1838. By Edward Everett.” 

‘¢ Some attempts have been made of late years to institute a 
comparison between what have been called the producing and the 
accumulating classes, to the disadvantage of the latter. This view 
I regard as entirely erroneous. Accumulation is as necessary to 
farther production as production is to accumulation ; and especially 
is accumulation the basis of commerce. If every man produced, 
from day to day, just so much as was needed for the day’s con- 
sumption, there would of course be nothing to exchange ; in other 
words, there would be no commerce. Such a state of things im- 
plies the absence of all civilisation. Some degree of accumulation 
was the dictate of the earliest necessity ; the instinctive struggle 
of man to protect himself from the elements and from want. He 
soon found—such is the exuberance of nature, such the activity of 
her productive powers, and such the rapid development of human 
skill—that a vast deal more might be accumulated than was needed 
for bare subsistence. 

“This, however, alone did not create commerce. If all men 
accumulated equally, and accumulated the same things, there would 
still be no exchanges. But it soon appeared, in the progress of 
social man, that no two individuals had precisely the same tastes, 
powers, and skill. One excelled in one pursuit, one in another. 
One was more expert as a huntsman, another as a fisherman; and 
all found that, by making a business of some one occupation, they 
attained a higher degree of excellence than was practicable while 
each one endeavoured to do every thing for himself. With this 
discovery commerce began. The Indian, who has made two bows, 
or dressed two bear-skins, exchanges one of them for a bundle of 
dried fish or a pair of snow-shoes. These exchanges between in- 
dividuals extend to communities. The tribes on the sea-shore 
exchange the products of their fishing for the game or the horses of 
the plains and hills. Each barters what it has in excess, for that 
which it cannot so well produce itself, and which its neighbours 
possess in abundance. As individuals differ in their capacities, 
countries differ in soil and climate; and this difference leads to 
infinite variety of fabrics and productions, artificial and natural. 
Commerce perceives this diversity, and organises a boundless sys- 
tem of exchanges, the object of which is to supply the greatest 
possible amount of want and desire, and to effect the widest pos- 
sible diffusion of useful and convenient products. The extent to 
which this exchange of products is carried in highly-civilised coun- 
tries, is truly wonderful. There are probably few individuals in 
this assembly who took their morning’s meal this day, without the 
use of articles brought from almost every part of the world. The 
table on which it was served was made from a tree which grew on 
the Spanish Main or one of the West India Islands, and it was 
covered with a table-cloth from St. Petersburgh or Archangel. 
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The tea was from China; the coffee from Java; the sugar from 
Cuba or Louisiana; the silver spoons from Mexico or Peru; the 
cups and saucers from England or France. Each of these articles 
was purchased by an exchange of other products—the growth of 
our own or foreign countries—collected and distributed by a suc- 
cession of voyages, often to the farthest corners of the globe. 
Without cultivating a rood of ground, we taste the richest fruits of 
every soil, Without stirring from our fireside, we collect on our 
tables the growth of every region. In the midst of winter we are 
served with fruits that ripened in a tropical sun; and struggling 
monsters are dragged from the depths of the Pacific Ocean to lighten 
our dwellings. 

‘* As all commerce rests upon accumulation, so the accumulation 
of every individual is made by the exchanges of commerce to 
benefit every other. Until he exchanges it, it is of no actual value 
tohim. The tiller of a hundred fields can eat no more, the pro- 
prietor of a cloth factory can wear no more, and the owner of a 
coal-mine can sit by no hotter a fire, than his neighbours. He 
must exchange his grain, his cloth, and his coal, for some articles 
of their production, or for money, which is the representative of 
all other articles, before his accumulation is of service to him. 
The system is one of mutual accommodation. No man can pro- 
mote his own interest without promoting that of others. As in 
the system cf the universe, every particle of matter is attracted by 
every other particle, and it is not possible that a mote in a sun- 
beam should be displaced without producing an effect on the orbit 
of Saturn ; so the minutest excess or defectin the supply of any 
one article of human want produces an effect—though of course an 
insensible one—on the exchanges of all other articles. In this 
way, that Providence which educes the harmonious system of the 
heavens out of the adjusted motions and balanced masses of its 
shining orbs, with equal benevolence and care furnishes to the 
countless millions of the human family, through an interminable 
succession of exchanges, the supply of their diversified and innu- 
merable wants. 

‘In order to carry on this system of exchanges, it is necessary 
that the articles accumulated should be safe in the hands of their 
owners. The laws of society for the protection of property were 
founded upon the early and instinctive observation of this truth. 
It was perceived, in the dawn of civilisation, that the only way in 
which man could elevate himself from barbarism, and maintain 
his elevation, was by being secured in the possession of that which 
he had saved from daily consumption, this being his resource for a 
time of sickness, for old age, and for the wants of those dependent 
upon him, as well as the fund out of which, by asystem of mutually 
beneficial exchanges, each could.contribute to the supply of the 
wants of his fellow-men. To strike at the principle which pro- 
tects his earnings or his acquisitions,—to destroy the assurance 
that the field which he has enclosed and planted in his youth will 
remain for the support of his advanced years—that the portion of 
its fruits which he does not need for immediate consumption will 
remain a safe deposit, under the protection of the public peace,—is 
to destroy the life-spring of civilisation. The philosophy that 
denounces accumulation is the philosophy of barbarism. It places 
man below the condition of most of the native tribes on this con- 
tinent. Noman will voluntarily sow that another may reap. You 
may place a man in a paradise of plenty on this condition, but its 
abundance will ripen and decay unheeded. At this moment, the 
fairest regions of the earth—Sicily, Turkey, Africa, the loveliest 
and most f.rtile portions of the East, the regions that, in ancient 
times, after feeding their own numerous and mighty cities, 
nourished Rome and her armies—are occupied by oppressed and 
needy races, whom all the smiles of Heaven and the bounties of 
the earth cannot tempt to strike a spade into the soil, farther than 
is requisite for a scanty supply of necessary food. On the con- 
trary, establish the principle that property is safe, that a man is 
secure in the possession of his accumulated earnings, and he 
creates a paradise on a barren heath; alpine solitudes echo to the 
lowing of his herds ; he builds up his dykes against the ocean, and 
cultivates a field beneath the level ‘of its waves; and exposes his life 





fearlessly in sickly jungles, and among ferocious savages. Esta- 
blish the principle that his property is his own, and he seems 
almost willing to sport with its safety. He will trustit all ina 
single vessel, and stand calmly by while she unmoors for a voyage of 
circumnavigation around the globe. He knows that the sovereignty 
of his country accompanies it with a sort of earthly omnipresence, 
and guards it as vigilantly in the loneliest island of the Antarctic 
Sea as though it were locked in his coffers at home. He is not 
afraid to send it out upon the common pathway of the ocean, for 
he knows that the sheltering wings of the law of nations will over- 
shadow it there. He sleeps quietly, though all that he has is borne 
upon six inches of plank on the bosom of the unfathomed waters ; 
for even if the tempest should bury it in the deep, he has assured 
himself against ruin by the agency of those institutions which 
modern civilisation has devised for the purpose of averaging the 
losses of individuals upon the mass. 

‘* It is usual to give the name of capital to those accumulations 
of property which are employed in carrying on the commercial as 
well as the other business operations of the community. The re- 
marks already made will enable us to judge, in some degree, of the 
reasonableness of those prejudices which are occasionally awakened 
at the sound of this word. Capital is a property which a man 
has acquired by his industry, or has, under the law of the land, 
become possessed of in some other way ; and which is invested by 
him in that form, and employed in that manner, which best suit 
his education, ability, and taste. No particular amount of pro- 
perty constitutes capital. In a highly prosperous community. the 
capital of one man, like the late Baron Rothschild, at London, or 
of Stephen Girard, at Philadelphia, may amount to eight or ten 
miliions, the capital of his neighbour may not exceed as many 
dollars. In fact, cne of these two extraordinary men, and the 
father of the other, passed from one extreme to the other in this 
scale of prosperity ; and the same law which protected their little 
pittance at the outset, protected the millions amassed by their 
perseverance, industry, and talent. 

‘* Considering capital as the mainspring of the business opera- 
tions of civilised society—as that which, diffused in proportionate 
masses, is the material on which enterprise works, and with which 
industry performs its wonders, equally necessary, and in the same 
way necessary, for the construction of a row-boat and an India- 
man, a pair of shoes and a rail-road—I have been at some loss to 
account for the odium which at times has been attempted to be 
cast on capitalists, as a class; and particularly for the contrast 
in which capital has been placed with labour, to the advantageous 
employment of which it is absolutely essential. 

‘“‘T have supposed that some part of this prejudice may arise 
from the traditions of other times, and the institutions of other 
countries. The roots of opinion run deep into the past. The 
great mass of property in Europe, at the present day, even in 
England, is landed property. This property was much of it 
wrested from its original owners, by the ancestors of its present 
possessors, who overran the countries with military violence, and 
despoiled the inhabitants of their possessions; or still worse, 
compelled them to labour as slaves on the land they had once 
owned and tilled as free men. It is impossible that an hereditary 
bitterness should not have sprung out of this relation, never to 
be mitigated, particularly where the political institutions of society 
remain upon a feudal basis. We know from history, that after 
the Norman invasion, the Saxon peasantry, reduced to slavery, 
were compelled to wear iron collars about their necks, like dogs, 
with the names of their masters inscribed upon them. At what 
subsequent period, from that time to this, has anything occurred 
to alleviate the feelings growing out of these events ? Such an 
origin of the great mass of the property must place its proprietors 
in some such relation to the rest of the community, as that which 
exists between the Turks and Rayas in the Ottoman empire, and 
may have contributed to produce an hereditary hostility on the 
part of the poor toward the rich, among thousands who know not, 
historically, the origin of the feeling. 

‘¢ It is obvious that the origin of our political communities and 
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the organisation of society among us furnish no basis for a preju- 
dice of this kind against capital. Wealth, in this country, may 
be traced back to industry and frugality ; the paths which lead to 
it are open to all; the laws which protect it are equal to all ; and 
such is the joint operation of the law, and the customs of society, 
that the wheel of fortune is in constant revolution, and the poor 
in one generation furnish the rich of the next. The rich man, 
who treats poverty with arrogance and contempt, tramples upon 
the ashes of his father or his grandfather; the poor man, who 
nourishes feelings of unkindness and bitterness against wealth, 
makes war with the prospects of his children, and the order of 
things in which he lives. 





OUR LITERARY LETTER-BOX. 





We have received a considerable number of ietters respecting EMPLOYMENTS 
ror Fematgs. None of them, except one, convey any useful information on 
the subject, or even hints; they are occup ed in deploring the evils, but have 
nothing to suggest as to remedies. One says that, in Birmingham, females 
are employed “ working at a lathe, gun-barrel filing, and other such feminine 
employments ; while men pass their time behind a counter, measuring ribbon, 
tapes, &c.”” Another, in the same strain, thinks that there must be “‘ something 
wrong in our arrangements, when men are handing silk gloves to ladies, while 
women, with girdles round their waists, are actually dragging coal-waggons at 
the bottom of our dark mines.” ‘ But for young ladies,”’ continues this corre- 
spondent, ‘ of good education, there appears to me one path yet untrodden in 
the line of useful and elegant instruction. Botany is very imperfectly under- 
stood, very imperfectly taught; and my cpportunities of observation enable me 
to say that a young lady who should make herself capable of teaching it as a 
science, not only from books, but from specimens in our fields and gardens, 
through the varying seasons—and who should also attain sufficient ability in 
drawing and colouring for the purposes of illuatration and instruction therein, 
—would be possessed of a ready introduction to employment in schools and 
families, in giving stated lessons: and we all know that any branch of educa- 
tion professionally taught is often more profitable to the individual than are 
the more general duties of a governess. Within my own knowledge, there is a 
most respectable ladies’ school eager for lessons in botany at the hands of a 
lady.” 


Some of our English readers, who may not be so familiar with the Bible as 
our northern friends, may regard the question contained in the following letter 
as rather droll, and think it should be classed amongst the “ rejected addresses,” 
as “ frivolous,” if not vexatious :— 

“ Sir,—Can you inform me what occupation in Ur of the Chaldees, Terah, the 
father of Abraham, followed? I cannot find in the Bible the information I 
desire, and yet I have an impression on my mind that I have seen it there. I 
am, Sir, your constant reader, “Sam. Bruce, Seedsman. 

« Lithgow.” 

Mr. Bruce has not informed us what object he had in view in inquiring after 
the occupation of Terah; yet we have an idea that he is somewhat of a philo- 
sopher, and has been speculating on the origin ofidolatry. To certain classes 
of minds inquiries into the early history of our race have peculiar attractions,; 
and it ‘is certainly an interesting speculation to endeavour to ascertain if image 
worship existed amongst any people in the time of Abraham. That the worship 
of the heavenly bodies had already sprung up amongst the Chaldeans, the 
pareuts of astronomy, appears all but certain; but the author of the-“ Pictorial 
History of Palestine’”*—no mean authority—thinks, ‘* that idol worship, in the 
restricted sense, as meaning the worship of images, was then known, is not 
very probable, and is, at least, incapable of proof.” ‘ The Jewish traditions,” 
he adds, *‘ undertake to decide the question whether image worship had com- 
menced at this early date, by assuring us that Terah was himself a maker of 
images ;” and various stories are toldofhim. But all this is mere tradition, of 
no value. What connexion had idolatry with the early history of art ? 


A. B. asks the etymology of the words “ Pounds, Shillings, and Pence.” The 
Anglo-Saxon “pund” was, says Richardson, “generally a weight; then 
applied to a specific weight, consisting of a certain number of equal parts ; to 
a certain number of pieces of money amounting to such weight; to a coin 
equalling such number of pieces in value, Anglo-Saxon, pund, pond ; Dutch, 
pond ; German, pfund—from the Latin ponda, pondus, weight.” ‘“ Penny” is 
of unknown etymology ; but the name, as applied to a coin, is of great anti- 
quity. In fact, during the Anglo-Saxon and the early part of the Anglo- 
Norman times, the “ penny” was the chief coin, the measure or standard of 
value; it was of silver, and, being a definite portion of a pound weight of 
that metal, etymologists fancy that the origin of the name may be found in 


penny) and fourthlings (farthings); and it is stated that scarcely a find of 
Anglo-Saxon coins occurs amongst which the silver penny is not found, cut into 
halves and fourths. 

Our gold coinage is next in antiquity to the silver: but our eopper coinage 
is quite a modern innovation. “Guinea,” as a now “departed” twenty-one- 
shilling coin was termed, borrowed its name from the Gold-coast of Africa. 
“ Shilling,” again, is of doubtful etymology; it is either of Anglo-Saxon or 
German origin ; but the coin so called in use amongst us was originally coined 
by Henry VII, in 1503, and was at first called a festoon, from the ‘este or tée; 
the head of the king upon it ; and hence, probably, the origin of the vulgar 
word, a tester. But testoon gave way to shilling, a name derived, perhaps, 
from scilling, which is said to have been a word in use amongst our Anglo- 
Saxon pred S, aS an appellation for a piece of money. “ The gold 
coinage of England is next to the silver in point of antiquity. The gold current 
with us till the 41st Henry III. was foreign. In that year, 1257, a manuscript 
chronicle in the archives of the city of London states, that the king made a 
penny of the finest gold, which weighed two sterlings, and willed that it should 
be current for twenty pence (of silver). Three specimens of it only are yet 
known to have reached us, and two out of the three are preserved in the 
British Museum,” ‘* The copper coinage of England arose a thousand years 
later than its silver. Queen Elizabeth had a great aversion to copper money, 
although the necessities of her people for small change were obvious. She 
suffered a pattern to be struck as the PLROGR . OF. A. HALF. PENNY, and James 
I. and Charles I. actually issued farthing tokens as pledges; but no authorised 
coinage of copper was struck till 1672, when halfpence and farthings of that 
metal were first made public money.” 





A Newcastle Svupscriser.—“ Luddism” originated, we believe, about the 
year 1812, In that year the state of England was alarming. A long and tre~ 
mendous war was not concluded ; our relations with the United States were 
disturbed ; and the country was internally convulsed. Secret associations 
were formed amongst the working classes ; riots broke out; manufactories of 
pikes, darts, &c. were set a-going; and special commissions were sent into 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, &c., to try prisoners. The fury of the 
working classes was specially directed against machinery; and in Nottingham 
and other towns, lace, silk, and cotton frames were broken by hundreds, and 
the amount of other property destroyed was very great. ‘We are not aware of 
the origin of the word “ Luddism;” but the “ Luddites” may be regarded as 
English “ Ribbon-men,” formed into secret gssociations, bound by illegal 
oaths; while the word “Lud,” or “ Ludd,” was used much in the same way 
as ‘* Captain Rock” in Ireland, being appended to threatening letters, and 
otherwise used in ferrorem. The “ Luddites” kept the country in an unquiet 
state at intervals during several years after 1812; and the wanton and stupid 
destruction of machinery and other property effected by them may be regarded 
as one of the original causes of those exertions which were afterwards made to 
diffuse “ useful knowledge” amongst the people. 


A. B., Devonrort.—The power of the rudder is reducible to that of the lever. 
When exactly in a line with the keel, it produces no effect, except perhaps a 
very slight check to the headway ; but if it be turned to one side or the other, 
it receives an immediate impulse from the water, which, displaced by the 
ship’s progress, glides along its bottom in running aft, and this fluid impels it 
towards the opposite side, while it continues in that situation; so that the 
stern, to which the rudder is confined, receives the same movement, and the 
ship receiving an impulse sideways, her stem turns accordingly. The pivot 
on which the vessel turns is regulated by the dist of the rudder from the 
centre of gravity, and the velocity of the ship’s progress; much of the effect of 
the rudder also depends upon the particular angle in which it is hung: but it 
would be out of place to introduce a lengthened dissertation on these points 
into ofr columns, and it would need a long paper to illustrate them properly. 





An intelligent but hat long letter has reached us from HuppErsvieLD 
on the proper management of children, which has been called forth by the 
letter of ‘A Mother of Eight Children,” in the Letter-Box of No. 66. The 
truth is, Goop sENse on the part of parents is of infinitely greater importance 
in the management of children than any set of formal rules. Without that 
practical tact or intelligence which goes by the name of common sense, a set of 
formal rules become, in application, frequently absurd, and sometimes op- 
pressive. We pity from our heart a family of lively children under the care 
of a rigid formalist, who often compels the right thing to be done at the wrong 
time, and crushes all natural hilarity with pedantic distinction. It is well to 
have a system in training up children ; but let that system be under the control 
of an adapting and considerate common sense, 





We are much obliged to an Inisu Faker for his reproof, his advice, and his 
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should devote more space to agricultural matters and rural affairs generally. 
We recomménd him, as we have already done on a previous occasion to 
another correspondent, to read the MaGazineE or Domestic Economy ; he will 
find much that he wants better attended to there than we can do it, and as the 
periodical costs only sirpence monthly, it is within his means, 


W. O. asks the origin of sicns for inns, &c. The practice of denoting a 
profession or calling by a particular sign or indication is of great antiquity ; 
the sign of the Chequers being stated to have been found at Pompeii, while the 
barbers, in their capacity of barber-surgeons, can boast of a remote antiquity in 
the practice of hanging out a pole. Inns were indicated by a bush; hence, 
probably, the proverb—“ Good wine needs no bush,” Originally, signs were 
probably mere simple symbols, a sort of professional alphabet ; but in course 
of time they became professional badges, or coats of arms ; and art being called 
in to emblazon them, innkeepers, shopkeepers, &c., vied with each other in 
spending a great deal of money on their signs and sign-posts. Much curious 
and some useless discussions have been spent in tracing the origin of some of 
our modern signs through their popular perversions up to their original or 
primitive meanings. 


J. A. H.—“ Does the office of high-priest still exist among the Jews? If it 
does exist, is there a high-priest in the chief town of every kingdom in which 





they are settled, or is there one at the head of the whole Jewish nation ?—and | 


are the present duties of the office similar to those which were attached to it 
before the destruction of Jerusalem? I have been led to trouble you with 
these questions from observing that, in an account of the opening of the syna- 
gogue in Great St. Helens, London, Dr. Herschell is called high-priest as well 
as chief rabbi.” 

The Jewish priesthood ceased with the destruction of the temple at Jerusa- 
Jem. The acts which only a priest could perform—chiefly sacrifice—were, 
even in Palestine, performed only in that temple; nor did priests discharge 
elsewhere any duties which any other person was not equally entitled to per- 
form. The priesthood, therefore, ceased—that is, had no peculiar functions to 
perform—when the only legal altar was destroyed. 

The present personages whom we call Aigh-priests and priests do not pre- 
tend themselves to the titles which, from a confusion of ideas, we apply to 
them. They are men learned in the law and the traditions, appointed as 
teachers and guides ofthe people. Rabbis and chief rabbis are their proper 
titles. They do little which was not done in the synagogues of Judea by per- 
sons other than priests, during the existence of the Jewish nation, while the 
temple, and consequently the priesthood, still existed. Israel is not only 
now without a temple and without an altar, but without a pries:, 


Amicus, Dunprt.—Thomas Savery, one of the early improvers of the steam- 
engine, and to whom a patent was granted in 1698 for a steam-engine to be 
applied to the raising of water, &c., was the first who suggested the method of 
expressing the power of an engine with reference to that of horses. ‘ When 
steam-engines were first brought into use, they were commonly applied to werk 
pumps for mills, which had been previously worked or driven by horses. In 
forming their contracts, the first steam-engine builders found themselves called 





upon to supply engines capable of executing the same work as was previously | 


executed by some certain number of horses. 


It was therefore convenient, and | 


indeed necessary, to be able to express the performance of these machines by | 


comparison with the animal power to which manufacturers, miners, and others 
had’ been so long accustomed. When an engine, therefore, was capable of 
performing the same work in a given time as any given number of horses of 
average strength nsually performed, it was said to be an engine of so many 
horses’ power. Steam-engines had been in use for a considerable time before 
this term had acquired any settledor uniform meaning ; and the nominal power 
of engines was accordingly very arbitrary. At length, however, the use of 
steam-engines became more extended, and the confusion and inconvenience 
arising out of all questious respecting the performance of engines, rendered it 
necessary that some fixed and definite meaning sbould be assigned to the 
terms by which the. powers of this machine were expressed. Messrs. Boulton 
and Watt caused experiments to be made with the strong horses used in the 
breweries in London; and, from the result of these trials, they igned 


longer used to replace the power of horses, and therefore no ccntracts are 
based upon such a comparison.”—Lardner on the Steam- Engine. 


If we may draw an inference from the number of letters we have received 
respecting self-instruction, we may conclude that amongst our readers there is 
a considerable number of young men, laudably anxious to repair the defects of 
education, especially with relation to the acquisition of modern and some of the 
dead languages. We had intended to devote an article or two to the ‘subject, 
with the view of making them answer various correspondents. Not yet 
having been able to do this, we may here briefly notice several of our corre. 
spondents’ queries, 

To those who want to master their own language (and we have had several 
queries as to the best mode), we would say, first study English grammar. 
Cobbett’s Grammar is very good; a youth must be a dunce who could not 
understand the grammar of his native tongue from a study, or rather a perusal, 
of it. But the spirit of the book is far from being commendable ; it is full of 
Cobbett’s furious partisanship ; he cannot correct bud English without a sneer, 
nor show one how to write good English without growling at everything and 
everybody but himself. We would, therefore, in preference to it, advise 
youths to get ‘ Mary’s Grammar; interspersed with Stories, and intended for 
the use of Children. By Mrs. Marcet. Longman and Co. 1838.” This is 
one of the many admirable books with which Mrs. Marcet has blessed the 
rising generation ;—all honour to her for the exercise of her clear intellect, and 
her “aptness to teach.’ Youths need not foolishly shrink from the “ Gram- 
mar,” because it is said to be “ intended for the use of children.” But to 
those who might be so deterred, we may recommend “A Manual of English 
Grammar, by the Rev. J. M‘Culloch. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1834.” 

Afier understanding English grammar—and there is no absolute necessity 
for loading the memory with rades, so that the principles are understood—read 
good English authors, prose writers and poets. Here there is no necessity for 
following particular plans; read, if the authors are worth reading,—there are 
plenty of “ Standard Libraries” to pick and choose from ; read with under- 
standing ; read with enjoyment; and if, after a course of this kind, a young 
man does not begin to understand his own language, why we fear he never will. 

To those who wish to acquire the French language by self-instruction, we 


| might recommend several admirable works; but, on the whole, we should 


advise Cobbett’s. His French Grammar is not’ disfigured, like his English 
one, by political partisanship, and he takes great pains to “ insense”’ his reader, 
as an Irishman would say: still it has its faults ; it is apt to discourage a timid 
learaer—for Cobbett sets prodigious tasks, and seems to make so light of them, 
that one who cannot stride after him might be apt to say, ‘* Oh, I’ll never be 
able to learn French!” But let the young learner be patient and steady ; let 
him get on by small degrees at first, acquiring the language, as it were, inch by 
inch ; and he will be surprised, after a time, to find himself able to get on with 
great rapidity. 

We should say that neither French nor German can be acquired without a 
teacher. Of course, the principles of the grammars may be acquired by self- 
instruction; and to those who wish only to read, without requiring to speak, 
self-instruction will give them nearly all they want. But self-instruction has 
faults as well as merits. The eye, in looking at words, is very apt to convey a 
silent sound to the ear ; and as the pronunciation of French and German cannot 
possibly he acquired by an Englishman, by his own unaided efforts, a vicious 
pronunciation is imperceptibly acquired. It would be far better for several 
young men to combine into a little club, or association, meeting, say twice a 
week, and unite their finances to hire an instructor ; doing, on a small scale, 
what is done on a larger in the classes of Mechanics’ Institutions. 

Lastly, one correspondent asks if, by ‘close application, three hours a day, 
for six months, he could acquire the rudiments of the Latin language?” 
Undoubtedly, if he cared for the language at all, he would in that time acquire 
so much as to make him wish to acquire more. Hunter’s Ruddiman's Rudi- 
ments (Oliver and Boyd), and some such book as Swain’s Collection of Easy 
Sentences from the best Latin Authors, are very good to begin with. 





All Letters intended to be answered in the Lirerary Letrir-Box are to be 
addressed to ‘‘ Tue Environ of the Lonpon Sarvrpay Journat,” and 
delivered rree, at 113, Fleet-strect, 





33,000 Ibs. raised one foot per minute as the value of a horse’s power. ‘This is 
the unit of engine-power now universally adopted ; and whea an engine is said 
to be of so many horses’ power, what.is meant is, that that engine, in good 
working order, and properly managed, is capable of moving a resistance equal 
to 33,000 Ibs. through one foot per minute. Thus, an engine of ten-horse 
power is one that would raise 330,000 Ibs. weight one foot per minute. Whe- 
ther this estimate of an average horse’s power be correct or not, in reference to 
the actual work which the animal is capable of executing, is a matter of no 
present importance {a its application to steam-power, The steam-engine is no 
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